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RELIGION AND MORALITY 


JOHN E. SMITH* 


IE relation of religion to morality 
is a theme well known to every stu- 
dent of the history of religion. Not 

only has it been the subject of much dis- 
cussion within the various religious tra- 
ditions themselves, but it has been at the 
center of the philosophical discussion of 
ethics in Western culture since the age of 
the Enlightenment. When in ancient 
times the Old Testament prophets first 
apprehended the ideal of justice and 
preached the necessity of righteousness 
before God, they were at the same time 
criticizing both directly and indirectly 
certain popular religious beliefs about 
God on the basis of their newly acquired 
standard. From such criticism it was in- 
evitable that there should arise the ques- 
tion concerning the relation between the 
standard regulating the conduct of life, 
on the one hand, and traditional belief 
about God’s nature, on the other. This 
posed, as will be clear, one aspect of the 
problem of the relation between religion 


*Dr. John E. Smith is assistant professor of 
philosophy and religion in Barnard College, Colum- 
bia University. After completing his undergraduate 
work at Columbia College, he attended Union 
Theological Seminary, where he received the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity in 1945. In 1948 he received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia 
University. Dr. Smith was instructor in philosophy 
and religion in Vassar College before coming to his 
present post. He has published articles in the Review 
of Religion, Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search, and other journals. 
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and morality. The same aspect is illus- 
trated again when, at another time and 
in a vastly different culture, the Greek 
philosopher, Xenophanes, came to con- 
sider the relation between a certain ideal 
of the good life and current beliefs about 
the nature of the gods, because of what 
seemed to him to be an alarming dis- 
crepancy between the two. His fragment 
in this connection is well known: 


. .. Homer and Hesiod say that the gods 

Do all manner of things which men would con- 
sider disgraceful: 

Adultery, stealing, deceiving each other. 


Many other illustrations from the history 
of religion might be given to illustrate 
essentially the same problem, but it is 
not necessary here. 

Since the period of the Enlightenment 
the relation between morality and re- 
ligion has been the subject of more gen- 
eral philosophical analysis, as distinct 
from its treatment at the hands of theo- 
logians working within the Christian 
framework. Of all Western thinkers, Kant 
is perhaps the one who has set forth most 
clearly the way in which his period (and 
contemporary culture is the heir of the 
Enlightenment in this respect) conceived 
the relations between specifically reli- 

™B rx, 12 [Diels]; quoted by W. Jaeger, The 
Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (Oxford, 
1947), D- 47. 
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gious belief and the ideal of the good life. 
Stated briefly, that part of Kant’s thesis 
which is relevant is that morality must 
be autonomous and that it must not be 
held in the leading strings of either re- 
ligion, theology, or dogmatic metaphys- 
ics. Kant was interested, and with good 
reason, in rescuing the unconditional 
character of the moral demand from the 
relativism, psychologism, and disguised 
self-interest which threatened either to 
destroy it or to transform it into a means 
to something else. For this reason he 
adopted a rigid and uncompromising at- 
titude, the only one that seemed to him 
consistent with the holiness and awe- 
inspiring character of the categorical 
command. Consequently, all notions of 
rewards and punishments as the proper 
motive for leading the good life, such as 
were associated with the deism and with 
the Protestantism of his time and, in- 
deed, as they had also been with medie- 
val Catholicism, were repugnant to him, 
and he came to reject the doctrine of 
moral heteronomy in which morality 
would be dependent on extra-moral sanc- 
tions or motives.’ 

Furthermore, Kant’s period, because 
of its suspicion regarding positive or his- 
torical religion as distinct from ‘“ra- 
tional” or “natural” religion, thought of 
the ideal of the good life as an end in it- 
self and tended either to set positive his- 
torical religion aside as outmoded super- 
stition or to take it simply as a means of 


2 Of course, the fact should not be overlooked that, 
when Kant came (1793) to consider the relations 
between morality and religion, he regarded religion 
as the outcome of morality in the sense that morality 
inevitably leads to religion. The point important to 
this discussion, however, is that Kant’s view of 
morality as autonomous, together with his rejection 
of all supra-moral foundations for morality, has 
been (whether explicitly or not) the basis of many 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century attempts to 
“free” morality from the tradition and authority of 
religious belief and theological doctrine. 


providing the emotion necessary for lead- 
ing the life of reason and obeying reason’s 
commands.? Many thinkers since Kant 
have followed him in this main point (al- 
though they have rejected the categorical 
imperative and substituted the values of 
liberalism or of middle-class culture), and 
at present a majority of philosophers 
seem agreed that morality stands on its 
own feet, so to speak, and is in need of no 
guidance or support either from religion 
or from metaphysics. Modern secular 
culture, based as it is, indeed, in large 
measure on the values and ideals of the 
Enlightenment, accepts this view; and 
many spokesmen for the contemporary 
ideal of a “scientific” morality based 
solely on biological, psychological, and 
sociological considerations are vehement 
in their insistence that religion and mo- 
rality should be kept distinct because a 
true morality can be attained as a result 
of scientific analysis and hence stands in 
need of no supplementation from what 
are regarded as the superstitions of re- 
ligion.4 

Since a problem cannot be dealt with 
unless it is carefully formulated, it is nec- 
essary at this point to attempt to sharpen 
the issue, in order to consider in some- 
what greater detail the matter at hand. 
When we ask the question of the relation 
between the nature of God and standards 
of what is good, we are raising a problem 
which has two distinct features. On the 


3 The seeds of this Enlightenment view are al- 
ready to be found in Spinoza’s Theologico-political 
Treatise. The position is more fully developed by 
such thinkers as Locke, Rousseau, Voltaire, and 
Kant. Schleiermacher’s Reden, it will be recalled, 
represents a protesting voice aginst this predomi- 
nant view, in so far as it isa defense of the autonomy 
of religion against those who would make religion 
only a means to conduct. 


4See, e.g., the polemics of Sidney Hook against 
those who believe that religious beliefs have any rel- 


evance either for morality or for politics (Partisan 
Review, June, 1948). 
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one hand, we may be concerned about a 
theological question, or we may be raising 
a question falling more specifically within 
the context of moral philosophy, on the 
other. In the first case the problem cen- 
ters about the moral character of God, 
together with the relation between cer- 
tain ideal moral standards of righteous- 
ness and mercy and the nature of the 
divine. In the second case the problem 
concerns the extent to which morality— 
the principles governing the relations be- 
tween man and man—are based on, or in 
some way dependent on, concepts and 
norms derived both from man’s continu- 
ing religious concern and from historical 
religious tradition. When the subject of 
this discussion was loosely referred to at 
the outset as the “relation of religion to 
morality,” the first aspect of the prob- 
lem, the theological one, was under- 
scored. Now that it is necessary to deal 
more specifically with the issues in- 
volved, it must be made clear that it is 
the second aspect of the general subject 
that will be the main concern of this 
analysis, chiefly because it has a more 
direct bearing upon the structure and the 
problems of modern culture than does 
the more definitely theological question, 
although the two are by no means uncon- 
nected. 

Since our problem has, like the prob- 
lem of evil, been raised not merely by the 
critics of religion but within the very con- 
fines of the Judeo-Christian tradition it- 
self, it seems best to try to develop a cer- 
tain contrast within that tradition for the 
purpose of making clear from the begin- 
ning the distinguishing marks both of the 
specifically religious concern and of mo- 
rality. Such clarification is absolutely es- 
sential, since, contrary to both popular 
belief and the opinions of some philoso- 
phers, religion and morality are not 
synonymous terms signifying some vague 


concern for ‘“‘values” or ideals as distinct 
from “facts.” Not only are the religious 
concern and the concern for the correct 
regulation of conduct not identical, but 
it is precisely the fact that they are dis- 
tinct, although related in some essential 
way, that generates the problem with 
which it is the purpose of this analysis to 
deal. 

Since the development of a complete 
philosophy of religion is out of the ques- 
tion in this discussion, it is necessary to 
proceed simply by indicating the essen- 
tial features of both religion and moral- 
ity, and there is no better way of accom- 
plishing this than by setting forth a fa- 
miliar contrast within Western Chris- 
tianity between what we may call the 
“pietistic’’> and the “activistic” poles 
within the religious community. No ex- 
tended analysis of these is intended here. 
They are introduced solely for the pur- 
pose of clarifying the distinctive features 
of religion and of morality as a prelimi- 
nary to achieving a correct and defensible 
view of the relations between the two. 
The former pole, as will be shown, while 
not unmindful of the moral problem, 
tends to stress the exclusively religious 
aspect of experience, while the latter 
tends to put the greatest emphasis on 
morality and the ideal relations between 
man and man, often to the exclusion of 
what is more definitely the concern of 
religion. The pietistic pole raises the 
question of man’s ultimate destiny and 
looks to God as the supreme object of 
trust and devotion, at the same time rec- 
ognizing the gulf between man and God 
(sin) and the consequent need for recon- 
ciliation (salvation). The activistic pole, 
on the other hand, is impatient with this 


5 This term may have for some a derogatory con- 
notation. Nothing of the kind is meant here. What 
the term refers to is made clear enough in the body of 
the discussion. The term “mystical” might be better 
here, but it has a great variety of connotations. 
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concern for ultimate questions and foun- 
dations, and, being tremendously im- 
pressed by the concrete historical situa- 
tion with its multitudinous evils, it wants 
to be engaged in some concrete task in 
this world. Its watchword may be 
summed up in the questions: What are 
we to do? What is our duty? Here the 
concern is for action that will have, in 
this world, a noticeable effect upon the 
existing state of affairs. Here the concern 
is for economic and social justice, for the 
care of the weak and the poor, and for the 
establishment of that society on earth 
which shall be, if not actually the King- 
dom of God, the closest approximation to 
that ideal that is possible for man. Both 
these tendencies are present in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, and they represent 
not so much two mutually exclusive con- 
cerns (for there are pietistic elements in 
the activistic pole and vice versa) as a 
difference of emphasis upon either one of 
two strains that were always present in 
both Old and New Testament religion. 
From these two poles develops the prob- 
lem of the relation of religion and mo- 
rality. 

Both these poles may be clarified fur- 
ther by analyzing certain portions of the 
biblical and early Christian literature. 
The following passages may be cited as 
illustrations of what has been referred to 
above as the “pietistic® pole”: 

a) God is our refuge and strength, 

A very present help in trouble. 

Therefore will we not fear though the earth 

do change, 

And though the mountains be shaken unto 

the heart of the seas... . 
Jehovah of hosts is with us; 
The God of Jacob is our refuge 
[Ps. 46:1, 2, 7]. 


6 Since this pole expresses the properly religious 
concern and the activistic pole the properly moral 
concern, the more customary expressions “religion” 
and “‘morality” will be used to designate these in 
what follows. 


b) Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, 
O Jehovah. 
Lord, hear my voice: 
Let thine ears be attentive 
To the voice of my supplications. 
If thou, Jehovah, shouldest mark iniquities, 
O Lord, who could stand? 
But there is forgiveness with thee, 
That thou mayest be feared. 
I wait for Jehovah, my soul doth wait, 


And in his word do I hope [Ps. 130: 1-5]. 


And it shall come to pass in the latter 
days that the mountain of Jehovah’s house 
shall be established on the top of the moun- 
tains, and shall be exalted above the hills; 
and all nations shall flow unto it. And many 
peoples shall go and say, Come ye, and let 
us go up to the mountain of Jehovah, to the 
house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach 
us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths: 
for out of Zion shall go forth the law and the 
word of Jehovah from Jerusalem. And he 
will judge between the nations, and will de- 
cide concerning many peoples; and they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more [Isa. 2: 2-4]. 


C 


~~ 


d) Why died I not from the womb? 
Why did I not give up the ghost when my 
mother bare me? 
Wherefore is light given to him that is in 
misery, 
And life unto the bitter in soul; 
Who long for death, but it cometh not, 
And dig for it more than for hid treasures; 
Who rejoice exceedingly, 
And are glad when they can find the grave? 
Why is light given to a man whose way is hid, 
And whom God hath hedged in? [Job 3:11, 
20-23.] 
e) Great art thou, O Lord, and greatly to be 


praised; great is Thy power, and of Thy 
wisdom there is no number. And man de- 
sires to praise Thee. He is but a tiny part of 
all Thou has created....Thou dost so 
excite him that to praise Thee is his joy. 
For Thou has made us for Thyself and our 
hearts are restless till they rest in Thee 
[AuGUSTINE Confessions i. 1]. 


Each of the above passages illustrates 
clearly a specific characteristic of the re- 
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jigious concern as distinct from the fur- 


ther implications of morality,’ and these 
characteristics may be described in some 


detail as follows: 


a) An expression of supreme trust in God as 
the reality which does not change amid a 
world of ceaseless change and ruthless 
power that threatens man’s very existence. 


6) An expression of despair from one who, 
having experienced the gulf between God 
and man (iniquity and sin) cries out for for- 
giveness and trusts that it will be forth- 
coming because of the merciful nature of 
God. 


c) The prophet provides an excellent illus- 
tration of the religious vision of the goal 
of all life and a longing for the attainment of 
that peace which is universal. 


d) Job, in these well-known lines, raises the 
basically religious question having to do 
with man’s ultimate concern for his destiny; 
the question: What is the significance of 
human life, especially in a world which con- 
tinually crushes us with its misery and bitter- 
ness? This riddle of human existence, with 
all its depths of despair and frustration, is 
the subject of Job’s anguished cry, and it 
reveals, better than any other expression 
could, the religious question at the founda- 
tion of all life. 


Augustine gives classic expression to the 
religious feeling of joy in the presence of 
God throughout his Confessions. This often 
quoted prayer reveals joy and is, at the same 
time, a heartfelt manifestation of that 
recognition of God as man’s true end and of 
that ultimate completion of the personality 
which is of the essence of the specifically 
religious hope. 


wa 


e 


The characteristics cited above have 
one striking feature in common; they do 
not have as their primary feature any 
reference to the actual conduct of life in 
human society, nor do they offer any 
answer to the pressing question: What 
are we to do? Rather they concern certain 


7It is true, however, that the moral implications 
are stated in c. 


ultimate (in the sense of unconditional) 
questions and have to do with certain 
ultimate aspects of human experience 
which finally touch upon man’s destiny 
as a creature who, while a finite “‘nat- 
ural” being like other created things, is 
yet distinguished as man both by his 
search for the source of all being and by 
his attempt to penetrate the mystery of 
his own existence in order to uncover the 
meaning of the limited being which he 
has. All these features point to that as- 
pect of life which is genuinely religious. 

On the other hand, morality has as its 
primary concern the principles ordering 
the lives of men in society and the con- 
sistent means for remaking society in ac- 
cordance with such ideals. Morality, 
strictly speaking, knows only of human 
society in this world together with all its 
imperfections, and, as such, it neither 
knows of nor cares for the ultimate desti- 
nies of the peoples and societies that rec- 
ognize its commands.* Following the pat- 
tern above, the succeeding passages may 
be cited as representative examples of the 
specifically moral aspect of experience. 


a) And now, Israel, what doth Jehovah thy 
God require of thee, but to fear Jehovah thy 
God, to walk in all his ways, and to love 
him, and to serve Jehovah thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul [Deut. ro: 12]. 


b) Woe unto them that decree unrighteous 
decrees, and to the writers that write per- 
verseness; to turn aside the needy from 
justice, and to rob the poor of my people 
of their right, that widows may be their 
spoil, and that they may make the father- 
less their prey! [Isa. 10:1, 2.] 


c) Woe to them that devise iniquity and 
work evil upon their beds! When the morning 
is light, they practise it, because it is in the 
power of their hand. And they covet fields, 


8 The analysis of this point in the consideration 
of religion and morality is made with wisdom and 
profundity by F. H. Bradley in his much neglected 
Ethical Studies (1st ed., 1876; 2d ed.; Oxford, 1927). 
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and seize them; and they oppress a man and 
his house, even a man and his heritage 
[Mic. 2:1, 2]. 


d) _ButI say unto you that hear, love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you, bless 
them that curse you, pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you [Luke 6:27, 28]. 


And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do 
not the things which I say? Everyone that 
cometh unto me, and heareth my words, 
and doeth them, I will show you to whom he 
is like: he is like a man building a house, 
who digged and went deep, and laid a 
foundation upon the rock: and when a flood 
arose, the stream brake against that house 
and could not shake it: because it had been 
well builded [Luke 6: 46-48]. 


ww 


é 


Just as surely as the previously cited 
illustrations of the religious concern re- 
vealed a supreme interest in ultimate 
questions and a profound dependence on 
God, so the above statements, drawn 
from the literature of prophetic religion, 
are concerned with the standards of indi- 
vidual conduct in human society, and 
they are directed toward some answering 
of the question What are we to do? The 
following analysis of these passages 
should make the essential features of 
morality quite clear: 


a) The passage from Deuteronomy, often 
set forth as containing the essence of Old 
Testament morality, gives a statement of 
the supreme law which is to govern life. 
Men are required to walk in the ways of 
God and to serve him with a complete de- 
votion that enlists the whole of their being. 


b) andc) The passages from the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, Isaiah and Micah, are akin, 
and they express the most important as- 
pect? of the prophetic criticism. In the 
name of a supreme standard (righteousness) 
existing evils are denounced: perversions 
of justice in the law courts, oppression of the 
poor by the rich and the unscrupulous, 
covetousness in the acquisition ci land so 
that the less fortunate are left without 


9 See e below. 


any portion of what is intended by God 
to be a dwelling place for all men. All these 
abuses of the social order are denounced 
by these prophets, and this is made possible 
by their possession of a supreme and ulti- 
mate standard believed to be normative for 
regulating the relations between man and 
man. 


d) Inthis much discussed injunction of Jesus 
we find a clear and definite prescription of 
what relations between persons should ob- 
tain if Christian morality is to prevail. 


e) This passage, perhaps more than any of 
the others, illustrates the basic concern of 
morality: the passion for the embodiment in 
the individual life itself of those values 
which inform the whole duty of the one who 
sincerely professes the moral principles in 
question. Here there is no compromise with 
hypocrisy, no patience with those who pre- 
tend to be righteous but who do not do the 
commands and who do not show in their 
relations with all mankind the ideals in 
which they have faith and to which they are 
committed. Actually, Jesus is making the 
prophetic criticism in its most subtle form: 
the protest against those who hear the truth 
and seem to believe but who do not manifest 
their obedience in some concrete and visible 


way. 


It is obvious from these passages that 
the moral concern is a concern for right 
conduct and the proper ordering of hu- 
man society. In contrast with religion, it 
is not itself primarily interested in ulti- 
mate questions bordering on the nature 
and final destiny of man, or with the 
doubts, fears, and despairs of man in 
search of a faith which answers his ques- 
tions and quiets his soul. Religion looks 
ultimately to a homeland of the spirit 
which passes beyond this world and 
transcends all time. At bottom the re- 
ligious attitude is one of trust and of con- 
templation. Morality, in contradistinc- 
tion to religion, is interested in the prin- 
ciples of order governing the relations 
between persons in actual society, and 
its main business is with the affairs of 
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this world. As morality it neither knows 
of what is beyond mundane existence, 
nor does it care; it is interested mainly in 
the performance and in the accomplish- 
ing of such concrete tasks as will make 
the existing order into a more adequate 
likeness of the ideals it holds dear. 

After the natures of religion and mo- 
rality have to a certain degree been dis- 
tinguished, the central problem remains: 
What is the relation of religion, so con- 
ceived, to the content and form of mo- 
rality? Or the question may be made 
more concrete by asking: What is the re- 
lation between moral standards and mor- 
al passion and that faith in God as the 
ground and goal of life which is the an- 
swer to the basically religious question of 
man’s ultimate destiny? As was sug- 
gested at the outset, this is a particularly 
pertinent question at the present time 
precisely because it is so widely believed 
that religion should have nothing to do 
with morality. In an age of advanced and 
advancing science, so it is maintained, 
the method of intelligence either has de- 
cided, or in the near future will decide, 
the answers to all the perplexing ques- 
tions facing those who seek to order their 
lives in the light of a rational conscious- 
ness of ends and means, of motives and 
consequences. This means that the idea 
of religion being at the foundation of mo- 
rality is abhorrent mainly because what 
is loosely referred to as “religious moral- 
ity” is thought to be authoritarian in 
spirit and hostile to the freedom of in- 
quiry, which is presumably the primary 
value of those committed to the doctrine 
that a purely “scientific” morality is 
both possible and necessary. It is the op- 
position to authority in the matter both 
of motives and of norms which most fre- 
quently alienates those who reject a mo- 
rality based on religion. Unfortunately, 
the possibility that morality might be in 


need of religious foundations not au- 
thoritarian in character is not even con- 
sidered. 

In attempting to meet the issue here, 
it must be said categorically that Kant 
and all defenders of the autonomy of mo- 
rality are correct. The good life, as Spi- 
noza has well said, is not a means to 
something else but is itself a supreme 
end. Hence morality must be autono- 
mous in this sense, and no alien consider- 
ations, such as craven fear’ of a tyranni- 
cal deity or dread of persecution from an 
absolutistic church, should be admitted 
as validly determining the conduct of hu- 
man persons. Nor, again, should any con- 
siderations of earthly gain or worldly re- 
ward and success be primary conditions 
determining truly moral conduct. The 
good is to be chosen for its own sake, just 
as the good life is to be lived for its own 
sake; and in both these respects morality 
is truly autonomous and must ever be 
regarded as such.” However, the ques- 
tion still remains as to the relation be- 
tween morality and religion. We must 
ask the extent to which morality is de- 
pendent for its content on the norms and 
concepts derived from historical religion, 


%0Tt might be of interest to some in this connec- 
tion to note that Calvin, who, largely because of the 
one sermon of Jonathan Edwards which everyone 
knows, is generally thought to have made fear the 
dominant motive in the Christian life, carefully 
distinguished between a craven fear and that awe 
and reverence which comes from respect and Jove fora 
father. Speaking of the man of true faith, Calvin 
says: “‘He restrains himself from sin, not merely 
from a dread of vengeance, but because he loves and 
reveres God as his Father, honors and worships 
him as his Lord, and, even though there were no 
hell, would shudder at the thought of offending 
him” (Institutes, Book I, chap. ii, sec. II). © 


™ This point has been stated very cleverly by 
F. H. Bradley in Ethical Studies (Oxford, 1927), 
Essay II, where it is held that only an immoral man 
gives an answer to the question: Why should I be 
moral? It can be shown, however, that the religious 
man can give an answer to this question and one 
which does not destroy the autonomy of morality. 
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and also from what source comes the in- 
spiration to shun pleasure, wealth, and 
worldly success in order to live that type 
of life which is in accord with the most 
exalted moral principles. In biblical re- 
ligion the answer to these questions is 
clear; the ideals (content) which are to 
govern human existence in society are 
derived from the nature of the divine, 
and it is the love of god (form) that fur- 
nishes the power to live the good life in a 
world which often thwarts our most de- 
termined attempts to embody Christian 
perfection. In biblical religion man is re- 
quired to be just and merciful because 
God is both just and merciful in all rela- 
tions with his people. Man is required to 
manifest love in his earthly life because, 
according to the essence of Christian 
faith, God is of the nature of love. And in 
all cases the love of God dwelling within 
the person of the individual believer is 
what provides the motive and inspiration 
for all our human efforts. The relation 
between religion and morality here 
stressed is well stated in a blunt and 
poignant remark in the first epistle of 
John: “If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar.’’” In this 
passage morality, the principle of order 
among men, is determined by the object 
of religion, the nature of God; and the 
writer regards it as an express contradic- 
tion if a man professes love of God and 
yet fails to manifest this love toward his 
fellow-men. The nature of God provides 
the norm for conduct (the context of the 
passage quoted makes this more clear 
than does the passage itself), and the 
love of God provides the motive and pas- 
sion necessary to perform. 

Yet those who do not share this view 
of the relation between the religious and 
the moral fail to do so generally because 
they believe that for religion to be at the 


2 J John 4:20. 


basis of morality inevitably means that 
authoritarian sanctions are employed 
and that human conduct in such a situa- 
tion is ultimately determined not by a 
pure love of God but by a craven fear of 
either divine or ecclesiastical retribution 
or both. Historically, this charge cannot 
be denied; certainly, history offers many 
illustrations of the perversion of a reli- 
gious morality in which the pure motive 
of love has been obscured and replaced 
by an external (i.e., nonpersonal) author- 
ity. We should not, however, too hastily 
reject the religious foundations of moral- 
ity simply because of the possibility of 
perversion. Love of God, as the founda- 
tion for the good life, meant both for Old 
Testament prophetism and for classical 
Christianity a basic orientation of the 
person as a whole toward the divine per- 
fection and from such an orientation (the 
same as the Platonic turning toward 
[converto] the light or good) the good life 
was believed to follow as a consistent ex- 
pression of the personality whose life is 
turned toward and centered in God. 
Hence love of God as the basis of moral- 
ity involves us in no subjugation to an 
external authority necessitating conduct 
through fear, but it is rather the under- 
lying attitude and motive of the person 
who seeks to live the good life and whose 
life as a member of society then becomes 
a consistent expression of an individual 
will and personality rooted in God. 

A true morality, as was said above, 
should be autonomous, i.e., it should be 
free from any external authority that 
coerces the personality or that subjects 
the good life to some further end by re- 
ducing it to the status of a means. The 
protest against religious morality is justi- 
fied when the religious basis is perverted 
into an authority. An autonomous mo- 
rality, however, is not necessarily one 
that is divorced from religious founda- 
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tions, and the question remains as to 
what it is that constitutes the religious 
basis of morality. Prophetic Judaism and 
classical Christianity are at one in main- 
taining that morality without religion is 
ultimately impossible. Only the main 
points in this regard can be stated here, 
but the following relations between the 
two are defensible: 

1. No criticism of the existing state of 
affairs in any society is possible without 
the assumption (whether implicit or ex- 
plicit) of the unconditional validity of 
standards by reference to which such 
criticism is made. All critical assertions 
about human activity of the nature of 
evaluations (excluding rigorously de- 
scriptive assertions) either contain or im- 
ply a proposition like “such and such 
ought to be done,” and the term “ought” 
or some logical equivalent never fails to 
occur. This holds whether, for example, 
we are criticized for not loving our neigh- 
bors, for not seeking clarity in philosoph- 
ical thought, or for not employing the 
method of intelligence in conducting all 
our affairs. Furthermore, standards in- 
tended to tell us what ought to be done 
(some idea of what is a good life) cannot 
and, in fact, do not remain neutral with 
respect to the question which is the prop- 
erly religious one: the question of and 
concern for man’s final destiny as a crea- 
ture in his world. Just as surely as moral 
criticism implies moral standards, so 
moral standards themselves imply some 
view concerning the final destiny of man. 
An analysis of every critical discussion of 
human conduct containing assertions 
that are evaluations will reveal that a 
proposition like ‘“The truth about man’s 
final destiny is such and such” is implied. 
This fact has been overlooked to an ex- 
tent that is a scandal for moral philoso- 
phy. There is no better way of showing 
this than by pointing to the ethical writ- 


ing of Dewey. He calls himself a natural- 
ist, and he is certainly an opponent of the 
view of religious morality outlined here; 
yet it is clear to anyone who takes the 
trouble to raise questions about his 
thought, that some such proposition as 
“The final destiny of man is to control 
his own destiny through technology or 
the method of intelligence” is assumed 
throughout. This assumption is an as- 
sumption about the basically religious 
question, and that it functions as an ulti- 
mate premise in Dewey’s thought is clear 
from the fact that not only is there no- 
where any proof of it, but it is not ever 
brought up for discussion." 

Ultimately, no view of the good life, no 
serious doctrine of what man ought to do, 
is ever possible apart from some view of 
his final destiny; and such a view intro- 
duces the religious element. This is the 
most important consideration in showing 
that morality is necessarily related to 
religion. 

2. One of the prevalent dangers con- 
fronting all morality is that it may de- 
generate and become ideology or a cloak 
for the hypocrisy of self-righteousness. 
A morality that has no foundation in a 
reality transcending itself is inevitably 
subject to corruption precisely because it 
recognizes no judge beyond its own com- 
mands. A morality, however, truly based 
on a love of God that is religious in char- 
acter and one that recognizes the power 
of God as judge is protected, in principle, 
from such corruption and consequent 
transformation into ideology. A morality 
so grounded in religion recognizes that it 
is subject to the same ultimate principle 
of criticism (divine judgment) by which 
it judges existing persons and societies, 


3 Why this is the case is beyond the scope of this 
discussion, but the answer is probably to be sought 
in an examination of the basic assumptions of 
modern culture. 
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and a morality rooted in that which 
transcends all times because it belongs 
exclusively to no one time possesses 
within itself its own principle of criticism. 
Such criticism is brought to bear subjec- 
tively by self-conscious judgment on the 
part of the holders of that morality, and 
objectively through the medium of his- 
torical events at the same time. No mo- 
rality not based on religion possesses a 
principle of self-criticism precisely be- 
cause it possesses no transcendent refer- 
ence to which it is itself subject and 
which judges it. This is not to say that, 
in fact, religiously grounded morality has 
not been corrupted in the past. Such an 
assertion could be made only in ignorance 
of the facts; but, nevertheless, it remains 
true that, in addition to determining the 
content of morality, religion is the final 
judge of morality. It stands as an ever 
present guardian, warning morality of its 
possible pretensions and enabling it to be 
free from transformation into ideology. 

3. Finally, religion supplies the inspira- 
tion for the moral life and provides, at 
the same time, something even more im- 
portant: the meaning and purpose of 
moral striving. The man who has moral- 
ity and nothing more, as Royce once put 
it, is like a man who serves an ideal mas- 
ter who is forever in a far country. The 
servant not only toils on without ever 
seeing the master, but he may well come 
to doubt whether there is any master at 
all. The man, however, whose morality is 
founded on religion knows the master in- 


timately and believes fully in the ulti- 
mately purposeful character of his striv- 
ing. Furthermore, his vision of the ideal 
society, the kingdom of God, gives form 
and substance to his attempts both to 
regulate his personal life on the basis of 
certain standards and to labor for the re- 
making of present society into a likeness 
of the ideal. Without the vision, the 
hope, and, finally, the faith of religion, 
such labor is forever incomplete. 

In the above ways" religion is a genu- 
ine foundation for morality without at 
the same time being an authoritarian 
force behind it compelling the good life 
through fear. Since it is the threat of au- 
thority that the opponents of religious 
morality usually deplore (and rightly 
so), a religious foundation that elimi- 
nates this threat and that at the same 
time provides the basis without which 
all morality must be destroyed is able to 
overcome the objection. Morality is both 
unsure and incomplete without a living 
connection with religious faith. The sure 
recognition of this truth can be hastened 
if it is made clear, first, that a true reli- 
gious morality should be free from au- 
thoritarianism and, second, that, for the 
reasons cited above, morality implies re- 
ligion and when it is not founded on 
religion it is continually threatened with 
destruction. 


™ All the possible relations between religion 
and morality have not been discussed here. The 
question of sin and morality, for example, needs 
extended treatment, for this raises the question of 
man’s ability to live the good life without grace. 
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MARXISM AND RELIGIOUS NATURALISM 


N. P. JACOBSON* 


HE author of the present paper was 

until recently one of the host of 

American theologians who refer to 
Karl Marx as an atheist and an enemy of 
religion. Several years’ study of original 
Marxist literature have led me to ques- 
tion this traditional opinion, which has 
been inherited by every generation of 
students. The task of the present paper 
is to point out the close affinities between 
Marx and the position in liberal Ameri- 
can theology known as “religious natu- 
ralism.”’ Within the limits of this paper 
we shall deal with Marxism not as an 
ethic’ but as a philosophy of religion. We 
shall search the writings of Marx for an 
object of religious devotion appropriate 
to the philosophical framework of reli- 
gious naturalism. 

In order to meet the murmurs of im- 
patient incredulity that our introductory 
remarks have probably already aroused, 
we propose to apportion part of our al- 
lotted space to a discussion of the struc- 
ture and directive in history as inter- 
preted by Marx. We shall not need to do 
the same for the philosophical position 

*Dr. Jacobson is professor of philosophy in 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Alabama. After 
studying at the University of Wisconsin, Dr. 
Jacobson attended Emory University, receiving the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity, and the University 
of Chicago, where he received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. He was overseas for twenty-one 
months during the recent war as Navy chaplain in 
the armed service. In addition to articles and re- 
views in various journals, he has published an 
article on ‘“Niebuhr’s Philosophy of History,” 
Harvard Theological Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 4 
(October, 1944). 

« This paper is not to be associated with those re- 
ferring to an inadequately identified “communism” 
as the true heir to the Christian ethic. 
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that readers of this Journal have come to 
identify as religious naturalism.2 The 
major part of our paper will be reserved 
for interpreting Marx’s view of history 
within the thought-forms of religious 
naturalism. The task to which we thus 
obligate ourselves is sufficiently large to 
prohibit much more than an exposition 
of the relationship that we claim exists 
between Marx and one form of liberal 
religion. Those interested in more com- 
plete documentary evidence will find 
every aspect of the present paper sup- 
ported elsewhere. 


HISTORY AS INTERPRETED BY MARX 


Students who are familiar with all 
Marx’s published writings, particularly 
with early manuscripts discovered about 
1930, are generally agreed that Marx 
seeks the key to an understanding of hu- 
man history in man’s own practical, criti- 
cal, labor activity. Pursued in response 
to felt need, human labor is the root- 
metaphor of Marx’s philosophy of his- 
tory, an activity that accounts for the 
growth and decline of the successive in- 
stitutions and cultural configurations of 
civilization. Labor, according to Marx, 
is a life-activity of the self, Selbstbetdti- 
gung, which derives from and develops 
further the natural capacities and talents 


2For a concise statement of what this paper 
means by “religious naturalism” see B. M. Loomer, 
“Neo-naturalism and Neo-orthodoxy,” Journal of 
Religion, XXVIII, No. 2 (April, 1948), 80-84. 

3N. P. Jacobson, “The Religious Naturalism 
Implicit in the Works of Karl Marx’’ (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Divinity School, University of 
Chicago, 1948). 
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of men.‘ In expressing his own vital 
powers upon objects and processes that 
have relevance to the satisfaction of his 
own growing needs, man sooner or later 
extricates himself from each successive 
causal matrix, forcing the present mo- 
ment to serve the continued development 
of every human potentiality. The life- 
activity that Marx identifies with human 
labor embodies both self-creation and 
self-transcendence; in expressing himself 
upon objects of need, by engaging in ob- 
jective, circumstance-changing activity, 
man actualizes powers that lie dormant 
within him until they are expressed in 
objective action. As Marx interprets hu- 
man iabor, it is the means by which man 
raises himself from bestiality to civiliza- 
tion; for in this practical, critical activity 
upon an objective environment man 
achieves the many-sided development 
that distinguishes him from all other 
creatures. The degree of mental and 
physical development that we find in 
human sensitivities, appreciations, abili- 
ties, and purposes depends basically upon 
the extent to which men actualize these 
human qualities in objective action with- 
in the physical and social environment. 
With this view of human labor in mind, 
Marx declares that human history is, 
literally, man’s production through his 


own labor.’ 
In treating human labor as the basic 


determinant of history, Marx does not 
4 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, The German 


Ideology, ed. R. Pascal (New York: International 
Publishers, Inc., 1939), p. 66; Karl Marx, Friedrich 
Engels, Gesamtausgabe, trans. D. Rjazanov and, 
since 1931, V. Adoratskij (Berlin: Marx-Engels 
Verlag, 1927 ), I, III, 87-88. Further reference 
to the latter volumes will be designated ‘““MEGA.” 





s MEGA, I, III, 88, 113-18; Marx and Engels, 
German Ideology, p. 36; Karl Marx, Capital, ed. 
F. Engels (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1906), 
I, 198. 

6 It will promote clarity to state that we use the 


terms ‘“‘basis” and ‘“‘basic,’”’ here and elsewhere, not 


fail to recognize the influence of nonhu- 
man factors; he mentions the fertility 
and differentiation of the soil, the variety 
of its natural products, and the changes 
of the seasons; he recognizes that some 
climates tend to obstruct human devel- 
opment either by forcing men into an 
animal-like struggle for survival (the 
severity of which obstructs the emer- 
gence of new needs) or by being too 
lavish in native resources which need 
little of man’s transforming labor (as in 
the tropics, where nature keeps man in 
hand, “like a child in leading-strings’’).7 
The changes brought about by these en- 
vironmental factors, however, are not 
adequate to explain the rise and fall of 
successive cultures; within the reciprocal 
relationships between man and the rest 
of nature, man’s transforming impact 
preponderates. All aspects of the envi- 
ronment, the plant and animal proper- 
ties of the nonhuman environment as 
well as the cultural patterns of thought 
and action, are subjected to historical 
change that is primarily the result of 
man’s practical, critical, circumstance- 
changing activity upon the objects and 
processes within which his living has 
been, from the first, necessarily involved. 

A history of human labor, according to 
Marx, will at the same time be a basic 
history of humanity; it will be a history 
of the social forms in which man has been 
born and of the changes that these have 
undergone as he has lived; it will be a 
history of man’s theoretical or intellec- 
tual, as well as physical or biological, 
development. It will be a complete his- 
tory of man in all his effective charac- 


in the sense of a foundation capable of supporting 
indiscriminately any type of superstructure but in 
the sense of both supporting and giving to the super- 
structure its peculiar form, controlling what ele- 
ments may appear and when they shall disappear. 


7 Marx, Capital, I, 563. 
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teristics, a story unfolding not in a 
smooth and pacific development on all 
fronts but marked by contradiction, 
antagonism, and conflict. The elements 
that are intrinsic to this history are real 
historical men, their emerging needs, 
their practical, critical life-activity, the 
social matrix of their life-process, and the 
material conditions under which they 
live. 

At all periods in its concrete historical 
development, man’s labor activity has 
been subjected to various forms of ob- 
struction. Only by struggling against 
such obstacles has man’s labor proceeded 
to create the wealth of human capacities 
that we see when we look at history in 
the large. Ever since the hypotheti- 
cal stage of prehistoric “communism” 
(where men lived an animal-like, vegeta- 
tive existence, their abilities as yet un- 
differentiated and undeveloped), human 
labor has been diverted into relatively 
one-sided, narrow avenues of expression. 
Co-operating in the satisfaction of social 
needs, individuals have expressed their 
living labor in particular, rather than in 
many, directions. The total available 
labor power of a society has always been 
divided, giving individuals particular 
spheres of activity; their capabilities, 
consequently, have been realized only 
within relatively narrow bounds. Labor 
—the life-activity of the whole man, the 
means by which man has developed his 
all-sided capacities—has repeatedly been 
fractured by new stultifying forms of this 
social division of labor. Each new depri- 
vation, however, has been fertile for the 
development of incipient capacities pe- 
culiar both to each specialized form of 
activity and to the new context of social 
relationships that the co-operative ac- 
tivity of men thus engaged creates. Each 
new division of labor is both destructive 
and creative of human development—on 


the one hand, a new contradiction, a new 
form of estrangement, a new impediment 
to the self-realization of the whole man; 
and, on the other hand, a new and poten- 
tially creative step in developing human 
talents required for the soiution of new 
problems. Mankind, according to Marx, 
has been developing through all its 
stages. Man’s capacities have made ad- 
vances in and through new forms of 
estrangement, his relations to other men 
changing with every new social division 
of labor, and the need for new forms of 
co-operation imposing problems that 
could be solved only in the elaboration of 
language and every other form of com- 
munication and transportation that a 
mass of productive forces now includes. 
Crucial steps in the historical division of 
man’s labor activity (whose stage de- 
pends upon the degree to which produc- 
tive forces have been developed) are the 
separation of intellectual from physical 
labor and the separation of town and 
country, divisions that give the persons 
involved distinct interests and opportu- 
nities, skills and techniques, thoughts 
and feelings, hopes and fears, expecta- 
tions, standards of behavior—in fact, 
distinct organizations of personality. 
Such personality differences, although 
based in part upon biological factors, are 
due for the most part to the position that 
men occupy within the social division of 
labor. Throughout all human history the 
social division of labor has placed its 
mark upon the individuals involved. 
The one-sidedness of all such forms of 
human activity within the social process 
of production estranges all men from an 
all-sided expression and development of 
human talents and capabilities. This one- 
sidedness creates other forms of human 
estrangement, Class lines, originating 
within this context, are given practical 


support by property relations. Men who 
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occupy the same relative position within 
the social process of production consti- 
tute a social class and are placed in a 
position of hostility to men occupying a 
different position in relation to the pro- 
ductive forces; rivalry and conflict result 
in proportion as the conditions prevailing 
within the social process of production 
separate the mode of living of the con- 
tending classes. Men become the embodi- 
ments of particular class relationships 
and class interests, whose creature they 
socially remain.* These class interests be- 
come a transcendent standard to which 
allexpressions of human personality must 
conform. This one-sidedness in the prac- 
tical life-activity of men provides the 
foundation upon which theoretical sys- 
tems of ethics, law, politics, philosophy, 
and religion arise; and thinking becomes 
as one-sided and estranged from the all- 
sided expression of the whole man as does 
the practical life-activity of the men in- 
volved. All thinking has a tendency to be 
as one-sided as the practical life-activity 
of which it is an expression and from 
which it issues.’ 

The relationships between men thus 
engaged in a one-sided expression of hu- 
man labor arrange themselves in differing 
degrees of power and dependence, giving 
rise to further forms of human estrange- 
ment. Power at one focus of this context 


of social relationships implies dependence 
at the other foci. Members of the class 


possessing this social power are able to 


8 Marx, Capital, I, 15; Karl Marx, The Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, ed. C. P. Dutt (New 
York: Internationa] Publishers, n.d.), p. 109; Marx 
and Engels, German Ideology, pp. 49, 75-77; MEGA, 
I, V, 226, 342. 

° Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy (Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1910), p. 114; Marx 
and Engels, German Ideology, pp. 14-15, 28-203 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Selected Corre- 
spondence (New York: International Publishers, 
1936), pp. 12-14; MEGA, I, V, 175-79, 215, 223, 
230, 271, 306-9, 320-21, 342, 357-58, 424. 


control not only the social division of 
labor but also the intellectual climate of 
an age as well. While this class is in the 
zenith of its power, no systems of either 
theory or practice, save its own one-sided 
life-expressions, are able to emerge to a 
position of dominance; any new system 
of law, ethics, philosophy, or religion is 
dealt with as illegal, immoral, erroneous, 
or heretical. All new theory is a challenge 
to prevailing norms. This manner of deal- 
ing with new theory as it emerges from 
new forms of practice is not a vicious, 
conscious conspiring against truth. On 
the contrary, new theory finds responsive 
minds only among the men whose life- 
activity confirms and supports the new 
theory. Men as they are effectively relat- 
ed within a particular context of histori- 
cal practice are limited by that context in 
what they can see, know, and do; and only 
as new, active relationships transform 
this context are these limitations tran- 
scended. As they are determined within 
this configuration, men evolve institu- 
tionalized forms of thought and action, 
the institutions of the ruling class becom- 
ing the ruling forms of an epoch. 

Just in this capacity of a ruling class to 
rule throughout the entire life-process of 
society, new forms of human estrange- 
ment are created; for, while the thought 
and action of the ruling class are partial, 
one-sided expressions, the institutions 
evolved do confirm and support this 
class in its position of dominance; for all 
other classes, however, these institution- 
alized forms of thought and action be- 
come not only one-sided expressions but 
the one-sidedness of another class. Not 
only do the ruled classes, therefore, find 
their own life-activity diverted into 
channels that cripple the expression of 
the whole man; not only do these classes 
find their position in the social process of 
production restricted to one life-expres- 
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sion; but they are forced to live beneath 
institutions that have been evolved by 
and for other men. Set forth as the al- 
leged common interests of all men, these 
institutions offer illusory rights, opportu- 
nities, and satisfactions, the illusory na- 
ture of which is inevitable by reason of 
the fact that they are all effective sup- 
ports for the way of life of a particular 
class in a particular time and place. 
Unobtrusively, innovations in the 
techniques by which old and newly 
emerging needs are satisfied alter the 
dynamic context of active relationships, 
man to man and man to the rest of na- 
ture. These innovations the ruling class*° 
seeks to control within the framework of 
its own class rule. These innovations en- 
gender (1) new practical and theoretical 
capacities among the men activating 
such new productive forces and (2) new 
objective conditions within the social 
process of production with which the 
ruling class is unable to cope. Contradic- 
tions arise between the property rela- 
tions, in particular, and the productive 
forces themselves; and, as these contra- 
dictions grow more and more acute, a 
historical epoch is brought to a close in 
more or less violent social revolution. 
Qld forms of property become fetters 
upon the further growth of new produc- 
tive forces; class conflict becomes in- 
creasingly open and violent. Strategically 
situated with regard to the new produc- 
tive forces, a new class has been develop- 
ing. By virtue of its practical life-situa- 
tion, this class develops incipient capaci- 
ties and talents which alone are capable 
of solving the problems posed by the ob- 
jective contradiction between an out- 
moded economic framework and new 
forces of production. The old ruling 


10 Sometimes, as in the Napoleonic state, there 
is more than one ruling class effecting a compromise 
under a dictator. 


class, incapable of an objective appraisal 
of the situation, attempts above all to 
maintain its position of power and pres- 
tige; only new men, creatures of new 
practice within the social process of pro- 
duction, are capable of bringing appro- 
priate forms of theory and practice to the 
solution of the problematic situation. In 
struggling creatively within new forms 
of thought and action, the new class fur- 
ther develops its incipient capacities, ob- 
jectifies its new talents, and brings in- 
creasingly adequate forms of thought 
and action to the problematic situation. 
In this historical action the revolutionary 
class changes its own nature, physically 
and theoretically, elaborating new ideas, 
habits, conceptions of right and justice, 
new attitudes toward itself and other 
men; members of this class become new 
men, new in thought, feeling, and action, 
and in every respect of their changed 
personalities the pioneers of a new socie- 
ty." As men thus become new in thought 
and action, they elaborate forms of 
ethics, politics, law, philosophy, and reli- 
gion that are appropriate to their 
changed situation. Class conflict con- 
tinues until the old economic structure, 
and particularly the property forms of 
the passing epoch, have been destroyed 
as dominant forms and a new system of 
property has evolved. 

Social power is not an extraneous ele- 
ment for Marx; on the contrary, it is a 
function of the production process. De- 
veloping out of this process and coming 
to rest in the hands of those who benefit 
from an unequal distribution of wealth 


™ Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Manifesto of 
the Communist Party, ed. F. Engels (Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co.,n.d.), p. 30; German Ideology, 
pp. 67, 69, 74, 75; MEGA, I, III, 93, 145; I, V, 193, 
534; Marx and Engels, Correspondence, p. 92; Marx, 
Eighteenth Brumaire, pp. 13, 16; Karl Marx, The 
Civil War in France (New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1940), p. 81. 
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and influence, this social power, wielding 
the techniques and weapons of coercion 
that the labor process has developed, 
plays an ambivalent, creative-destruc- 
tive role in history. Engendered by the 
basic contradiction between new produc- 
tion forces and property relations that 
were appropriate for the passing epoch, 
class conflict struggles for control of the 
state, the instrument through which the 
ruling class implements its power. In the 
hands of the class whose rule is being 
contested, social power plays at this 
period a destructive role, impeding the 
creation and development of new, pro- 
gressive relations of production that per- 
mit a new release of human labor. In the 
hands of the new class—the only one 
capable of removing existing obstruc- 
tions before the further development of 
man—social power is creative (the mid- 
wife of every old society pregnant with a 
new one), sweeping from control out- 
moded property relations and giving 
needed support to others that introduce 
a new phase of history.” 

Classes have been the immediate 
agents, and not the ultimate driving 
forces, of history, carrying through social 
revolutions that are increasingly necessi- 
tated and prepared by changes within 
the social process, in which men, in seek- 
ing new ways of transforming the native 
environment in the satisfaction of emerg- 
ing needs, transform themselves, indi- 
vidually and collectively, and an objec- 
tive physical environment as well. 

Marx distinguishes four historic epochs 
—Asiatic, ancient, feudal, and capitalist 
—together with another presently being 
formed within the womb of the capitalist 
era; each of these epochs is characterized 
by productive forces, a division of labor, 
property relations, a class structure, and 


2 Marx, Capital, I, 824; Eighteenth Brumaire, 
p. 14; Civil War in France, p. 55. 


institutionalized forms of thought and 
action that are peculiarly its own. Writ- 
ing within the capitalist era, Marx con- 
tended that three historical forms of 
society had disappeared not because men 
had been moved into revolutions by 
their insight into justice or truth but be- 
cause human labor, by increasing its 
fecundity and expressing itself in new 
forms, had brought new productive 
forces into existence, simultaneously 
making a new social structure both a 
practical necessity and a practical possi- 
bility. The divisions between these 
epochs, it is important to observe, are 
not absolute; although destroyed as pre- 
vailing and controlling social configura- 
tions, the patterns of an earlier epoch live 
on as social and political anachronisms, 
continuing to survive upon their founda- 
tion of antiquated modes of production.® 

As each epoch in history has been su- 
perseded by the new, the community en- 
gaged in a co-operative social process of 
production has enlarged. With the devel- 
opment of new needs and new techniques 
and the integration of both into an exist- 
ing pattern of productive thought and 
behavior, the social process of production 
has become increasingly a co-operative 
process, the lives of scattered individuals 
and communities increasingly bound to- 
gether in the satisfaction of one another’s 
needs. The creation of this widening 
community has been marked by struggle 
and periodic catastrophe. 

All obstacles to man’s all-sided devel- 
opment will have been liquidated in the 
socialist society of the future, where men 
will be free to express their talents in all 
directions, giving freely of their capaci- 
ties and taking freely according to their 
needs. Insisting that new circumstances 
will require new theory and that only the 
men participating in this society will be 

13 Marx, Capital, I, 13, 405. 
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capable of developing theory appropriate 
to the changed circumstances, Marx 
gives only the general framework of the 
future. The crucial characteristic of this 
society of the future is that men will no 
longer be subordinated either to a nar- 
row, one-sided function in the social divi- 
sion of labor or to classes that rise upon 
this foundation; their theoretical forms 
will no longer express the restricted rela- 
tionships within which class individuals 
carry on their life-activity. Marx fore- 
sees, as historically possible and neces- 
sary, a civilization that will give free rein 
to the spontaneous needs of men and an 
economic system in which property will 
serve its true function as material ob- 
jects necessary not for purposes of pos- 
session but for the free unfolding of hu- 
man powers, unobstructed by property 
rights." 


THE RELIGIOUS NATURALISM 
IMPLICIT IN MARX 


With the structure and directive in 
history as interpreted by Marx com- 
pressed into these few foregoing pages in 
at least a suggestive manner, let us 
search for an object of religious devotion 
appropriate to the philosophical frame- 
work of religious naturalism. Is there in 
Marx’s philosophy of history a struc- 
tured process of identifiable and intrinsi- 
cally observable events, which functions 
in and through human living as the 
source of all human good? Does this 
structured process bring forth values 
that men cannot foresee; transform hu- 
man likes, needs, values, and goals; and 
develop value loyalties that tend mutu- 
ally to support rather than to conflict 
and destroy one another? Can a specifi- 

™ MEGA, I, III, 93, 114, 115, 117 f., 145; I, V, 
417-18; Marx, Capital, I, 534, 581, 649; III, 954-55; 
Marx and Engels, German Ideology, pp. 27, 70, 74, 


75; Karl Marx, The Gotha Program (New York: 
New York Labor News Co., 1935), p. 31. 
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able, unitary process of events and their 
qualities be traced as a red thread run- 
ning through the entire course of human 
history, religiously relevant and deserv- 
ing of man’s supreme devotion? Within 
the expressly irreligious writings of 
Marx, is there a unitary structure of 
events operating within space and time 
and requiring both for its occurrence and 
for its specification only further quali- 
tied, related events, all of which are, at 
least theoretically, open to public inves- 
tigation and report? If these questions 
can be answered in the affirmative, it 
will be evident that the criticism that 
Marx leveled against a dualistic, other- 
worldly religion that severed the nerve of 
social action is not applicable to religious 
naturalism. The following pages of this 
paper will endeavor to show that Marx, 
unwittingly perhaps, was directing the 
loyalties of men to a structured process 
that has functioned throughout human 
history as the source of all human good." 

The reader is probably prepared to 
seek the answer to the foregoing ques- 
tions by way of a theory of value. Al- 


5 It is probably unfortunate that space does not 
permit a direct treatment of the relationship be- 
tween Marx and religion. For the possible reader 
who may be opposed to the policy of indirection 
that we are following under the pressure of space, 
it will be necessary to say, at least, that religion as 
Marx understands it is a search and a belief in a 
reality operative somewhere else than within the 
concrete conditions of human living. Religion is the 
consciousness of transcendence, an orientation to 
another world, a belief in unhistorical miracle, and a 
pattern of thought and action in which men seek 
illusory satisfactions for aspirations that are unable 
to fulfil themselves through historical practice. 
Religion has functioned as another of the many 
forms of human estrangement. In so far as man 
seeks his reality among entities such as class, state, 
utopian theory, and religion, his attention is di- 
verted from concrete historical practice, wherein 
alone man’s all-sided development can be realized. 
Religion as a “theory of the Beyond” (MEGA, I, 
I, 198-99) cannot survive within the future society 
where all such forms of transcendence will have 
been liquidated. 
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though Marx’s philosophy contains no 
specific theory of value in our sense of the 
word (his labor theory of value refers, of 
course, to commodity exchange), his in- 
terpretation of history does include at 
least three theories of value. These may 
be given brief mention as we search 
Marx for an interpretation of value that 
will guide men reliably in the increase of 
human good. Marx speaks frequently, 
for example, of man’s ability increasingly 
to control the forces within which he is 
immersed, pointing out the disaster that 
befalls man at the hands of unforeseen 
and uncontrolled sociohistorical forces. 
Another aspect of value, for Marx, is the 
satisfaction of human need. Marx re- 
peatedly emphasizes that objects and 
processes are prized because they satisfy 
human need. Indeed, it is one of the 
characteristics of the society of the future 
that human control shall be raised to a 
new power and that human needs shall 
find satisfaction freely. But neither of 
these theories of value—human control 
or satisfaction—is capable of guiding 
men reliably in the increase of value— 
not according to Marx. When men seek 
to increase good by increasing their con- 
trol over the sociohistorical situation, 
they become locked in mortal combat 
with other men seeking the same con- 
trol; furthermore, as Marx interprets 
history, the ends toward which men seek 
to control events are forever being trans- 
formed; one can grant to Marx the fullest 
measure of co-operative planning and 
common control as he envisaged them for 
the society of the future, and it remains 
clear that Marx was not interpreting 
human good in terms of human control. 
With satisfaction it is the same; it is good 
for needs to be satisfied, but needs are 
subject to a dialectical development in 
history, frequently being appeased by 
what are later recognized as pseudo- 


satisfactions; the satisfactions that men 
seek in a given situation depend upon the 
cultural patterns that prevail within 
their society; within the overlapping, 
interpenetrating, and conflicting histori- 
cal constellations of feudalism, capital- 
ism, and socialism, satisfaction of human 
need has too many conflicting interpreta- 
tions to become a reliable guide to great- 
er good. Moreover, satisfaction has al- 
ways led to clashes between classes who 
have sought conflicting ways of satisfy- 
ing their needs. We believe that Marx is 
contending that the only thing that men 
find truly good, always and without 
qualification, is the full, all-sided realiza- 
tion of their talents and capabilities. The 
essential nature of human labor activity 
is this all-sided expression and develop- 
ment of human capacities. Marx con- 
tends, indeed, that the goal of history is 
not a socialist society as such but “the 
development of human powers which is 
its own end.’ 

With this interpretation of value, we 
can say that Marx permits us to follow 
value to its source. This source of value 
creates human good, however the latter 
be defined, for it satisfies human need 
and increases human control, developing 
man’s all-sided capacities and talents as 
well. This all-sided development of hu- 
man capacities is the product of a deeper 
good. This deeper good, according to 
Marx, is the labor process that we have 
already observed as supplying the direc- 
tive in human history. The guide to the 
greater good, in history as interpreted by 
Marx, is not human satisfaction, not hu- 
man control, or even man’s all-sided de- 
velopment; for, when men attempt to 
realize their own natures at the expense 
of others, disaster results, both for indi- 
viduals and for groups. If we follow 
Marx, we find that the path leading to 

6 Marx, Capital, III, 954. 
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the greater good, when good is inter- 
preted as an all-sided development of 
man’s many-sided capabilities, guides us 
directly to the labor process. 

At this point we must insist upon a 
distinction that Marx failed to make; for, 
in leading us to the labor process, Marx 
has led us to a process that is not wholly 
the work of man. The distinction upon 
which we insist suggests something of 
which Marx must have been aware, 
namely, that there is considerable exag- 
geration in his statement that history is 
literally “man’s production through his 
own labor.”’7 Marx’s treatment of the 
labor process tends to obscure what fur- 
ther analysis of his interpretation shows, 
namely, that several crucial events with- 
in this process constitute causal efficacy 
that is not the work of man. This causal 
efficacy, moreover, cannot safely be used 
by man in the increase of human good. 
Three such events we shall interpret as a 
unitary, structured process that is funda- 
mental and crucial to the self-realization 
of man in history as viewed by Marx. We 
shall examine each of these events rather 
closely, for we believe that they enable 
us to find religious naturalism implicit in 
the writings of Marx. It is consistent 
with Marx’s theory, of course, that man 
should carry further the distinctions that 
he himself made; it is not inconsistent, 
therefore, to carry further the analysis 
that Marx made of the labor process. The 
three events are (1) the emergence of new 
need; (2) the integration of a new, active 
relationship within an existing context of 
relationships, man to man and man to the 
rest of nature; and (3) the quantitative 
widening and qualitative enriching of the 
human community of creative interac- 
tion. These three events, interlocked into 
one great source of all human good, are 
occurring all the time in human exist- 

17 MEGA, I, III, 113-14. 
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ence. Their power in human living made 
less apparent by the routine, schedules, 
and appointments of our patterned lives, 
these events are the basic determinant of 
human history and the source of all hu- 
man good. They are bringing men new 
insights into value and new capacities for 
realizing it. Under the impact of this uni- 
tary, structured process, men are devel- 
oping their truly human (that is, social) 
nature, developing new occasions for en- 
joyment of the great relation-manifold 
that has slowly been in the process of 
creation during the long history of this 
emerging human world. 


THE FIRST EVENT 


It is easy to show that the first event, 
the emergence of a new need, is not the 
work of man. A new need just emerges; 
Marx, indeed, makes no claim to the con- 
trary. In the emergence of a new need we 
are confronted with an aspect of Marx’s 
interpretation of man and human history 
that has, for the most part, been over- 
looked. In Marx’s emphasis upon human 
needs we come face to face with a dimen- 
sion in human living that can hardly be 
overemphasized. Opening to man new 
vistas and new possibilities to be ex- 
plored and “spurring men on’”® to tran- 
scend the circumstances that limit what 
can be seen, known, and appreciated, 
human needs are the first event in the 
structured process that is creative of all 
human good. 

The emergence of a new need is not 
something that men can do for them- 
selves; if the world is to be either known 
or valued in new respects, men must wait 
upon the stimulus of need. If the world is 
to be rendered more conducive to the re- 
alization of human aspirations, new 
needs must rescue men from contentment 
with things as they are. if the world as it 


18 Marx, Capital, I, 563-64. 
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is, is to be transformed, the human or- 
ganism must be led to feel the need for 
such transformation; human develop- 
ment has in this sense always depended 
upon transformed men. Only as new need 
emerges do men come to sense that there 
are more things in heaven and in earth 
than are contained in their philosophies. 

Marx is grossly misinterpreted when 
he is thought to have considered man a 
mere precipitate of the social process. 
Man is indeed limited and conditioned in 
all that he can know and do, by the con- 
text of cultural relationships within 
which he carries on his life-activity. His 
consciousness, to be sure, is determined 
by his social circumstances,’® but proba- 
bly no one has emphasized more than 
Marx that life is deeper than conscious- 
ness. To forget this is to overlook his dy- 
namic view of man struggling and trans- 
forming both himself and the circum- 
stances within which he lives. The whole 
point of Marx’s objection to “the mate- 
rialist doctrine’ concerning society was 
that the roots of human living are deeper 
than social existence and that it is men 
who change their social existence.?° For 
Marx, this changing of circumstances, in 
the final analysis, waits upon the emer- 
gence of the need for change. It may 
even be said that in Marx’s emphasis 
upon the emergence of new needs we are 
confronted with a depth of human living 
into which our knowing techniques are 
incapable of probing but whose observ- 
able effects upon that human living are 
subject to public inquiry of the type em- 
phasized in religious naturalism. These 
new dimensions are properly inferred 
(and we believe that Marx would em- 
phatically corroborate us) (1) from the 


19 Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy, trans. N. I. Stone (New York: 
International Library Pub. Co., 1904), p. 12. 


20 MEGA, I, V, 534 (third thesis on Feuerbach). 


fact that new needs are new, (2) from the 
fact that all human talents and capabili- 
ties slumber on until disturbed by human 
need, (3) from the fact that new needs 
impel men to move beyond their tempo- 
rary historical existence in ways that 
men within that historical existence are 
incapable of foreseeing, and (4) from the 
fact that, although men and institutions 
limit and even obstruct the appearance 
of new needs, nothing that men can do 
within an existing framework of knowl- 
edge and appreciations is capable in the 
long run of suppressing the emergence of 
needs that cannot be foreseen. Again, al- 
though men and social institutions can 
and do form obstacles against the emerg- 
ing awareness of certain needs, men can- 
not control that which they cannot fore- 
see, and in the long run the emergence of 
new needs cannot be obstructed. At this 
point Marx may surely be said to testify 
that there is at work in man a causal ef- 
ficacy that is deeper than man, deeper 
than his present historical existence, 
deeper than man at any point in his his- 
torical development is capable of grasp- 
ing. Even if we grant the maximum in 
successful long-range planning on a 
world scale (an anticipated feature of 
Marx’s future society), the emergence of 
new need is an event that can hardly be 
controlled with such planning. 

New needs at their threshold of emer- 
gence, of course, are ambiguous and are 
subject, like any other fact, to a variety 
of interpretations. Like any other aspect 
of human history, they can be properly 
understood only by viewing them in their 
total historical development. In relation 
to man’s contemporary power to direct 
and control them, human needs are a 
“wind that bloweth where it listeth”; 
but, in the concrete context of their his- 
torical emergence, these needs are sub- 
ject to a dialectical development. Al- 
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though the emergence of a new need is 
one of the constituent events in the proc- 
ess that is creative of all value, not all 
human needs are creative. As they are 
dealt with in the context of Marx’s 
thought, they are one of the conditions 
for the creation of value only when they 
lead men into objective, circumstance- 
changing action. But the needs of men 
have been offered, particularly in India 
and in the European Middle Ages, “‘fan- 
tastic’’ appeasements that left the cir- 
cumstances of human living unchanged. 
Needs have been pacified for a time by 
mere ideals of liberty, fraternity, equali- 
ty, justice, brotherhood, and many 
others. According to the stage to which 
men have developed, needs have been 
given interpretations to which the masses 
of men acquiesced; but nothing that men 
have been able to do has ever been ca- 
pable of preventing the emergence of need, 
and, in the long run, nothing has been 
able to obstruct the need for circum- 
stance-changing activity, the need for 
active transactions between men and na- 
ture, through which men develop their 
talents and capabilities. Men cannot 
give themselves a new need; it emerges. 


THE SECOND EVENT 


The second event in the process that 
is creative of all value is the integration 
of a new, active relationship within an 
existing context of relationships, man to 
man and man to the rest of nature. On 
the face of things this may appear to be 
something that man does through his 
own power; but, when we examine what 
is involved, it becomes clear that this is 
something that just happens to human 
living. Even the tough-minded Marx, 
when treating this step in the labor proc- 
ess, resorted to the term ‘“‘spontaneous.” 
A casual leafing of the pages of Volume I 
of Capital shows Marx employing many 
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times the word “spontaneous” and also 
phrases such as “growing up behind the 
backs of the producers.” Marx, it 
should be observed, seems to have used 
“spontaneous” in different senses, some- 
times indicating that integrations had 
occurred without conscious intent or de- 
liberate purpose, sometimes referring to 
the accidental intrusion of new produc- 
tive techniques through cultural diffu- 
sion. Whatever meanings can be dis- 
covered in Marx’s occasional references 
to such spontaneity in human living, we 
believe that analysis of the integration of 
a new relationship within an existing re- 
lation-manifold will show that it is 
“spontaneous” in the sense of being 
something that is done for and not by 
man. It is easy to show why man cannot 
bring about this integration: a new trans- 
formation of the nonhuman environment 
may satisfy some need of the individual 
involved in such novel behavior, but, 
every such innovation competes in a 
more or less open market with many 
other would-be innovations, and no one 
can impose upon society an innovation 
that no existing need has prepared men 
to accept. Unless the need of the innova- 
tor is shared within a social group, a new, 
reciprocal, and potentially creative rela- 
tionship to nature will die stillborn as far 
as the social process of production is con- 
cerned. Indeed, many innovations of im- 
portance for later generations have 
passed unheeded for decades (the steam 
engine and Mendel’s work in biology, for 
example) because no pervasive need lent 
significance to the innovation. Just as 
man’s emerging needs cannot be antici- 
pated, in so far as they are truly new in 
history, so no one can anticipate either 
the needs that will come to pervade soci- 
ety or the innovations that will ultimate- 

2 Marx, Capital, I, 84, 86, 89, 90, 92, 119, 121, 
126, 386, 391, 392. 
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ly be integrated within the social process 
of production. The integration of a new, 
active relationship within an existing 
context that connects man to man and 
man to the rest of nature is something 
that just happens. This will still be true 
within the framework of long-range co- 
operative planning in the future society 
to which Marx points. 

Driven by new need, men open up new 
channels between men and the rest of 
nature; the productive forces, the “mate- 
rial receptacles” of human labor,” are an 
integrated configuration of these new 
avenues for the expression of man’s 
talents. The productive forces are a great 
relation-manifold, growing persistently 
under the stimulus of human need; noth- 
ing, according to Marx, can finally ob- 
struct their further growth. Every epoch 
has imposed its own characteristic im- 
pediments, seeking to render permanent 
as a “solid crystal” the various degrees 
of power and dependence that the social 
process of production creates.” Every 
social division of labor has been support- 
ed by systems of law, morality, philoso- 
phy, and religion; but, as men have 
struggled against walls that obstruct the 
all-sided development of their capacities 
and talents, men have finally rendered 
obsolete every social division of labor, 
together with the legal and other social 
institutions to which the division of labor 
gives rise.?4 Man’s all-sided nature has 
persistently been emerging, Marx con- 
tends, in and through and beyond all im- 


2 Jbid., I, 85. 


23 Marx and Engels, German Ideology, pp. 30-32; 
Marx, Capital, I, 392-94; MEGA, III, I, 476-77, 
480-81. 

24 MEGA, I, III, 115-19; I, V, 226, 342, 417, 537; 


Marx and Engels, Communist Manifesto, pp. 36- 
37, and German Ideology, pp. 39-42, 58-61, 74-76. 


pediments to the self-realization of the 
whole man in his historical world. 

The integration of a new reciprocal re- 
lationship between man and the rest of 
nature within an existing structure of 
creative interaction (man to man and man 
tothe rest of nature) cannot be obstructed 
by man in the long run; on the contrary, 
every obstruction has been only a new 
impediment against which men have 
struggled to realize their all-sided poten- 
tialities. It is just this inability of men 
during the capitalist era to control and 
impede and destroy the massive integra- 
tion of these new relationships (those as- 
sociated with atomic fission as yet largely 
unexplored) that accounts for the ulti- 
mate destruction of the economic struc- 
ture of capitalism. If the present ruling 
classes, with all the efficient forces of co- 
ercion at their command, are incapable 
of preventing the new integrations that 
will ultimately rob these classes of their 
social dominance (and this is Marx’s 
conviction!), clearly this integration lies 
beyond man’s power to control. In 
Marx’s view of history we are now at a 
crucial period where the process that is 
creative of all human good is engendering 
in the nonruling classes capacities that 
will enable them to create a new social 
framework, where conditions will be pro- 
vided for the freeing of this integration 
from obstructive social institutions that 
live on as “social and political anachron- 
isms” to “seize the living in the grip of 
the dead.’”s It is only as the value-crea- 
tive process that we are describing is 
operative in and upon man that he be- 
comes capable of providing these condi- 
tions. 

As Marx describes the socialist society 
of the future, it is there that men will 
provide the conditions to which we have 

25 Marx, Capital, I, 13. 
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just referred; for in that society no one 
life-expression will dominate man’s ac- 
tivity and man will be able to cultivate 
his gifts in all directions. In that future 
society the only relations remaining will 
be those freely developing, man to man 
and man to the rest of nature, which the 
changing conditions of labor activity will 
be free to create. The further develop- 
ment of man will proceed in a free life- 
activity undertaken in the satisfaction of 
his unpredictable needs. Both his labor 
activity and his needs will proceed on an 
accelerated pace when labor is that of an 
all-sided life-expression. The world com- 
munity of the future will be a great unity 
manifesting the widest possible diversity 
in human capacities and talents. 

The second event in the process that is 
creative of all value, the integration of a 
new channel for transactions between 
man and nature within an existing rela- 
tion-manifold, has continuously been oc- 
curring in human existence, but in the 
future society men will provide the condi- 
tions for its freer working. A dynamic 
configuration of active transactions will 
provide the maximal opportunity for in- 
novations to appear in the form of new 
satisfaction of need; but the integration 
of the new within the old will still be 
something that is done for, and happens 
to, men which they cannot do them- 
selves. Characterized as it will be by co- 
operative, collective, rational planning, 
the essential feature of this great, new 
socialist constellation is that nothing will 
be allowed to interfere with the integra- 
tion of a new form of human behavior 
within an existing relation-manifold. In 
past, present, and future, this integra- 
tion manifests essentially the same un- 
predictable, uncontrollable, and mysteri- 
ous nature as the integration of a new 
perspective within the mind of an indi- 
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vidual;?® neither man as genus nor man 
as individual can control this integra- 
tion.?7 


THE THIRD EVENT 


The third event in the unitary, struc- 
tured process that is the source of all hu- 
man good is the quantitative widening 
and qualitative enriching of the human 
community of creative interaction. A 
new structure of interrelatedness appears 
as a consequence of the other two events 
that we have described. Within this new 
structure men have new channels in 
which to express their natures, new ave- 
nues for developing their talents, new in- 
sights, new feelings, and new apprecia- 
tions. This new structure of interrelated- 
ness is a great relation-manifold within 
which men develop their all-sided capa- 
bilities in creative, reciprocal interaction. 
Only within these dynamic structures 
have men distinguished themselves from 
the lower animals. Only within this rela- 
tion-manifold have men developed lan- 
guage, structures of meaning, reliable 
knowledge, the capacity of creating ‘“‘ac- 
cording to the laws of beauty” (and of 
“conjuring into being the pictures of 
Raphael’) ,?* and the opportunity to cul- 
tivate their gifts in all directions. This 
widened and deepened community, 
which results from the first two events 
that we have described, is not only a 
community of understanding; it is a dy- 
namic structure of relationships, each of 


26 Cf. H. N. Wieman, The Source of Human Good 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946), pp. 
59-61. 

27 We shall return to this problem of human con- 
trol and co-operative planning. 


28 Friedrich Engels, Dialectics of Nature, trans. 
C. Dutt (New York: International Publishers, 
1940), p. 281 (cf. also pp. 282-84); cf. MEGA, I, 
ITI, 88, and Marx and Engels, German Ideology, 
Pp. I9. 
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which is open on both ends. The relations 
between men and nature transform both; 
the relations between men reciprocally 
free new capacities among the men so re- 
lated.?? New men result, new in action, 
feeling, and thought—new in every as- 
pect of their changed personalities. 

The widened and deepened communi- 
ty of creative interaction has not, in past 
history, been pure gain. Men so related 
have become aware for the first time of 
obstructions to their community of cre- 
ative interaction; they learn for the first 
time that old patterns of thought and 
action, within which they had been in 
part comfortable, cannot longer be ac- 
cepted; they learn for the first time that 
old attitudes and relationsiips toward 
other men, attitudes that they had been 
taught to accept, are obstructions that 
must be removed, obstructions to which 
they can no longer acquiesce. At certain 
periods the men so related within the 
transforming community of creative in- 
teraction have been forced into violent 
conflict with men who have not been so 
transformed. The latter must be swept 
aside if the community thus deepened 
and widened is not to be threatened. It 
has not been possible, thus far, to elimi- 
nate such periods of widespread suffer- 
ing; but it is significant that Marx con- 
sidered it possible that England might 
make the transition to the widened and 
deepened community of socialism with- 
out violence and bloodshed.*° In and 
through such periods of transition and 
continuously recurring at all other times 
in human existence, the community of 
creative interaction has rescued civiliza- 


29 Interesting parallel emphases are found in 
Mead and Follett; cf. George Mead, Mind, Self, 
and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934), pp. 249-52; cf. also M. P. Follett, Creative 
Experience (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1924), pp. 118-19, 303. 

3° Marx, Capital, I, 32 (Preface by Engels). 


tion from destruction and has brought 
forth values that men could not foresee, 
values that tend increasingly to support, 
rather than to conflict and destroy, one 
another. 

These, then, are the three events that 
can be distinguished within the labor 
process as interpreted by Marx. Together 
they constitute a unitary, structured 
process upon which man depends tor the 
full all-sided realization of his capacities 
and talents. Together they form a con- 
tinuing process that is operative through- 
out human history as the source of value. 
Both the structured process and its con- 
tinuance are open to observation and re- 
port by public and self-corrective pro- 
cedures. This source of value is coincident 
with human living; it is the source of 
man’s evolution from the lower animal 
forms. It may be continuous with events 
pervading the lower forms of organic 
life, though in this case it would be neces- 
sary to reformulate the process in terms 
appropriate to the relevant fields of in- 
vestigation. In so far as human history 
is concerned—and that is the limit 
of Marx’s preoccupation—these three 
events constitute a unitary, structured 
process that pervades all instances in 
which value is being created. 


THE UNITY OF THIS SOURCE OF VALUE 


The three events just described consti- 
tute a specifiable, structured process 
whose operation throughout the concrete 
events of the past and continuant present 
is the source of all value. The operation 
of this structured process has raised man 
from bestiality to civilization, enlarging 
the spatiotemporal boundaries of his 
world and multiplying both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively the appreciable 
distinctions within these human bound- 
aries. The unity of these three events is 
the unity of function, the function of be- 
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ing everywhere and under all conditions 
creative of the greatest possible value 
within the time and place. A multitude 
of changing events ebb and flow in the 
ceaseless growth and decay of such 
structures as are characterized by mere 
temporal and spatial contiguity. We 
have sought a structure that maintains 
its identity in and through such change. 
In the midst of that change we have 
sought the unity and self-identity of a 
functional structure that can be speci- 
fied, located, and observed. The unity 
resides in the fact that in all its manifes- 
tations the structured process is creative 
of value. This unity, discoverable in the 
midst of events that are subject to con- 
stant change, is the only type of perma- 
nence or stability that men require, or 
ever have required, in their active trans- 
actions with the surrounding world. 


A SOURCE OF VALUE DESERVING OF THE 
SUPREME LOYALTY OF MEN 


From what has already been said, it is 
apparent that this unitary structured 
process of three qualitied events operates 
inand through, yet is determinative of, the 
plans and purposes of men. It transforms 
human nature, bringing into existence 
a truly human world, pulsating with new 
appreciations, feelings, sensitivities, and 
many-sided talents of transformed men. 
It raises man from bestiality to civiliza- 
tion and is the basic determinant of hu- 
man history. Five reasons (all involved 
in a relationship of reciprocity with one 
another) can be specified for referring to 
this structured process as deserving of 
the supreme loyalty and devotion of man. 

1. Looking behind us, we can trace its 
operation in all human history; looking 
about us, we can discern its activity in 


# Cf. George Mead, Movements of Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century (Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1936), pp. 42-43; also Wieman, of. cit., p. 299. 


the contemporary struggles between men 
and the rest of nature; reflecting upon 
its importance in creating the human 
species, in expanding qualitatively and 
quantitatively the community between 
men, we may be !ed to appreciate this 
process more than any particular existing 
value that, like others in the long stretch 
of human history, has attracted the loy- 
alties of men for a time and has then 
given way to something new. The values 
to which men have given and now give 
their devotion are relative to particular 
historical and cultural contexts. Values 
are revaluated as history proceeds; this 
transvaluation of value occurs as men 
and institutions are transformed by the 
working of this process. In the first place, 
therefore, the source of value is deserving 
of man’s supreme devotion because there 
is an observable relation between it and 
the creation of value that mutually sup- 
ports, rather than conflicts and contra- 
dicts, the value loyalties of men. 

2. The source of value is deserving of 
man’s supreme devotion, in the second 
place, because it gives to man and to hu- 
man history a sense of direction, while at 
the same time repeatedly penalizing man 
for transmuting his relative goals into an 
absolute end toward which all history 
moves. Repeatedly transforming the 
plans and purposes of men, this source of 
al] value directs men into modes of ex- 
pression that they did not heretofore 
prize; it gives man what he cannot give to 
himselfi—a goal worthy of eliciting be- 
havior in its behalf. The source of value 
is not unaffected by human behavior, as 
we shall continue to see; we have ob- 
served that the social institutions that 
men rear are capable of diverting and ob- 
structing the growth of value. But men 
cannot prevent the emergence of new 
needs, however these may be diverted 
and obstructed for a time. Inasmuch as 
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the source of value is operative in and 
through men, it is necessarily affected by 
human behavior; but it directs men into 
the achievement of purposes that they 
cannot foresee and upon whose emer- 
gence they must wait. The aspect of di- 
rection is to be emphasized, for the con- 
stant emergence of new need and conse- 
quent striving is characterized by a 
Miissen, a propulsion within the human 
organism that gives to men the impulse 
to create. Without this direction, human 
history could never have emerged from 
animal behavior; without it, civilization 
would lose the dynamic that maintains 
a given value-structure. As the source of 
all value operates in men, they come to 
need that of which they were formerly 
unaware, and the tendency to pursue the 
line of least resistance is defeated. 

3. The structured process that we are 
discriminating in Marx’s view of history, 
however, not only deserves man’s supreme 
loyalty for the reasons just mentioned. It 
creates that loyalty. Not only is it worthy 
of man’s supreme devotion; it commands 
that devotion. Not only is it a suitable 
objective for human loyalty; it slowly 
transforms man so that he may hold all 
that he is and all that he strives for sub- 
ject to the working of this reality. It does 
this in proportion as man comes to know 
the full context of those events upon 
which his multidimensional value-crea- 
tion depends. 

Not only does this source of all value 
develop in men the capacity of amassing 
reliable and tested knowledge with refer- 
ence to events and processes that have 
relevance to human value; but it devel- 
ops the necessity and the capacity among 
men to know itself, and in this sense it is 
self-revealing. It is a process given in 
experience; it elicits man’s supreme 
loyalty by increasingly enabling itself to 
be discriminated in human experience. 


Human behavior is becoming increasing- 
ly rational through man’s ability to spec- 
ify the basic determinant of history and 
to discern “the right track for the dis- 
covery of the natural laws” of historical 
processes. When this cognizance is de- 
veloped in men, they are no longer sub- 
jected to the working of unintelligible 
powers, no longer the victims of blind 
forces, but may become co-workers in a 
historical process that ages of value-crea- 
tion have finally taught them to discrimi- 
nate. The structured process that is crea- 
tive of all value in this sense creates the 
conditions that enable men to give them- 
selves successfully in supreme devotion 
to the source of all human good. 

4. The process that we have identified 
as a source of value in Marx’s interpreta- 
tion of history is deserving of man’s su- 
preme loyalty because, while it is, on the 
one hand, the source of good, it is not 
subject to human control and cannot 
thereby be used by some men to the dis- 
advantage of others. Human control, as 
we shall use the phrase, presupposes 
three conditions: (a) ends to be fulfilled; 
(b) the identification of events and proc- 
esses whose relevance to such ends is 
demonstrable; and (c) the elaboration of 
techniques necessary for manipulating 
the relevant events in fulfilment of the 
desired ends. Men cannot exert control 
over events of which they are not aware, 
events which cannot be sufficiently dis- 
criminated in thought and action to 
arouse some appropriate behavior with 
respect to them. Even a distinguishable 
pattern of qualitied events is as meaning- 
less as the leafless branches of the hedge 
of trees that stands silhouetted before me 
against a winter sky until those events 
are taken as cues for some practical bent 
or need. Behavior is appropriate only in 
respect to some purpose; the meaning 

3? Marx, Capital, I, 14. 
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that men discover in events and the 
techniques evolved in reconstructing 
these events must wait upon the emer- 
gence of need. Of course, discrimination 
of events, although a prerequisite to con- 
trol, does not in itself enable men to con- 
trol events. Astronomy and meteorology 
are examples of sciences whose entire 
structure of knowledge refers to events 
presently beyond human control, al- 
though there is no reason to assume that 
they will remain so forever. But the 
structured process of qualitied events 
which is the source of all value in history 
as interpreted by Marx is not and never 
can be subject to human control because 
it repeatedly transforms those plans and 
purposes in the interest of which man at- 
tempts to control environing events and 
processes. Control is a characteristic of 
this source of value in respect to man 
rather than vice versa. Man in all his ef- 
fective characteristics is the result that 
the process has worked in him. Man, in 
this sense, is the creature. 

The structured process that trans- 
forms human appreciations, that stimu- 
lates men to create values of which they 
were formerly unaware, that teaches men 
to shun that which they previously treas- 
ured, that stimulates them endlessly to 
know and finally to master the conditions 
that have relevance for their own all- 
sided development, and that develops 
man progressively (but not unidirection- 
ally) into a highly sensitive creature 
capable of a multitude of appreciations 
and value-creative behavior—this uni- 
tary process is given. Even after men 
have developed the capacity to discrimi- 
nate the process upon which their total 
well-being depends, when their practice 
is no longer blind but consciously direct- 
ed in co-ordination with this basic deter- 
minant of their living, man is yet the 
creature. The given source of all human 


good is constituted by events that, al- 
though operative in and through man, 
give to human history a dynamic struc- 
ture of purpose and meaning that is pre- 
scribed for, and not by, man. Human his- 
tory is thus pervaded by a process that, 
there is reason to hope, may become in- 
creasingly specifiable but whose mode of 
operation lies beyond human control pre- 
cisely because it transforms the goals in 
the interest of which human needs pre- 
cipitate behavior. 

With regard to the problem of human 
control, we must guard against suggest- 
ing that the line between what man can 
do and what is done for him as regards 
the creation of all human value is a 
static line to be drawn once and for all 
across human history. What man can do 
with regard to the growth of value in- 
creases as history develops. The three 
events that we have discussed as consti- 
tuting a unitary source of all human good 
are not and, in the very nature of the 
case, cannot be the work of man; but in 
other respects man’s ability to co-operate 
in the increase of value is progressively 
developed in history. Indeed, it can be 
said that the process constituted by 
these three events is supremely impor- 
tant for all human living not only for 
reasons already mentioned but also be- 
cause this process is developing in man 
identifiable capacities that come to loom 
progressively larger in regard to the re- 
alization of value. As the great trans- 
forming relation-manifold works upon 
man, it develops human theory and 
practice so that men become capable of 
identifying and actively following the 
path to the greater good. As these three 
events happen to man, events beyond 
man’s control and destructive to the 
growth of good become increasingly sub- 
ject to human control. Man’s ability to 
plan and to co-ordinate those affairs that 
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lend themselves to his control is a histori- 
cally developed ability, the result of the 
working of the value-creative process in 
and upon him. Man’s ability to plan and 
to order his life in accordance with what 
the source of all value demands increas- 
ingly places responsibility upon him for 
obstructions to the growth of good. In 
this respect it can be said that disvalue 
for which man is not responsible is being 
progressively retired in history, while the 
evil for which man is responsible is grow- 
ing progressively greater. This is so be- 
cause man’s capacity for recognizing the 
path to greater value has been increas- 
ingly developed, along with every other 
aspect of emerging human nature. As the 
value-creative process continues to create 
an emerging human nature, it renders 
man more capable of providing the con- 
ditions for the freest possible working of 
itself in human living. To obstruct the 
growth of value, consequently, becomes 
progressively blameworthy, and man 
comes increasingly to bear responsibility 
for the tragic and dehumanizing aspects 
of human living. 

5. The source of value is deserving of 
man’s supreme devotion, finally, because 
it lays down the conditions, and brings 
man into increasing awareness of those 
conditions, which constitute all the con- 
crete freedom for which man has reason 
to hope. To be free is not to be uncaused; 
the events that are the basic determi- 
nants of human history, which prescribe 
the meaning that men find in history, are 
operative whether men are able to dis- 
criminate thei or not. The opposite of 
concrete freedom is subjection to the 
reign of unfathomable accident. In so far 
as man is not free, he is subjected to 
events of whose conditions and trends he 
is ignorant and to which he is thereby in- 
capable of giving freely his inner assent 
and co-operation. This inner assent is 


provided through the operation of the 
source of value, and only as these condi- 
tions are attained in men do men become 
capable of co-operating freely with a 
structured process upon which they have 
always depended for the increase of value 
but to whose workings they were previ- 
ously blind. 

Concrete freedom will be realized 
when men are no longer subject to the 
working of inscrutable events but are ac- 
tively co-operating in the growth of good. 
Only then can the loyalties that are ex- 
pressed in stable habit patterns, both in- 
dividual and social, become fiuid and 
temporary loyalties, recognized as such 
and held tentatively, subject to a greater 
loyalty to that which is the source of all 
these lesser loyalties of men. Only then 
can all the institutions that obstruct the 
increase of value and that must for this 
reason rely upon the use of force, “wither 
away.”’33 Men who know the source of all 
value will hold all that they have subject 
to the transformations of this structured 
process. 

Concrete freedom, in so far as it is a 
historical possibility, will reside in a re- 
sulting harmony between human desires 
and the process upon which these desires 
depend for fulfilment. Men who know 
this process will not be compelled to pass 
blindly into events that demand their 
own transformation. Men who would 
otherwise attempt to obstruct the growth 
of good will desire (in proportion as they 
have been transformed) the transforma- 
tions that the source of all good brings 
upon their value-structures. 

But freedom, in so far as it is a con- 
crete realization, will still reside in some 
ratio between human needs and the abili- 
ty to satisfy them. Always new ends will 


33 Friedrich Engels, Herr Eugen Duhring’s 
Revolution in Science, trans. E. Burns (New York: 
International Publishers, n.d.), pp. 314-15. 
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be pushed forward by the knife-edge of 
human need, stimulating the search for 
new value; and the problems presented 
by the new can never be more than par- 
tially soluble in the habits, techniques, 
and amassed knowledge involved in an 
existing structure of interrelatedness. All 
the freedom that men have reason to ex- 
pect, therefore, will be directly propor- 
tional to the informed devotion that men 
have become capable of giving to the 
source of all human good. This freedom 
is necessarily a “product of historical 
development,’’34 a victory of man over 
himself and over the conditions upon 
which his well-being depends; it is a vic- 
tory rendered possible and necessary 
only as the source of all value works its 
transformation upon man. Concrete hu- 
man freedom resides in man’s capacity 
“for making himself a deliberate and in- 
telligent party’’’> to the operation of the 
structured process that has throughout 
history been the basic determinant of 
human development. 

34 Tbid., p. 125. 

35 Vernon Venable, Human Nature: The Marxian 
View (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945), pp. 187- 
88. 


CONCLUSION 


That Marx’s philosophy of history has 
genuine implications for a naturalistic 
philosophy of religion has, we believe, 
been indicated rather decisively. The 
central objective of the religious quest, a 
reality that creates what man cannot, 
that transforms man in all his effective 
characteristics, has been formulated as a 
structured, unitary process operative 
within space and time differentiating 
man from nonhuman forms and raising 
him from bestiality to civilization. When 
the three events discussed above are re- 
lated in a unitary structure, men are 
progressively transformed; social institu- 
tions that have served their usefulness 
and are commencing to crack before 
threatened change are replaced by new 
patterns of thought and action; and his- 
tory is rescued from periodic threats of 
disintegration and decay. Formulated 
within the cautious philosophical frame- 
work of religious naturalism, this identi- 
fiable structure in Marx’s view of history 
demonstrates the close affinity between 
Marx and this twentieth-century philoso- 
phy of religion. 








THE INFLUENCE OF MAZZINI ON THE 
AMERICAN SOCIAL GOSPEL 


ROBERT T. HANDY* 


HEN W. A. Visser ’tHooft 

wrote The Background of the 

Social Gospel in America for 
European audiences, who were inclined 
to minimize the idea of an independent 
spiritual development for our country, he 
vigorously emphasized the indigenous 
character of the social gospel which he 
characterized as‘‘. . . the first expression 
of American religious life which is truly 
born in America itself.’’* In reaction to 
this overemphasis, Maurice C. Latta 
replied that the social gospel was 
‘«.. . evoked upon the American scene by 
forces, world-wide in scope, which have 
everywhere brought about similar reac- 
tions in the field of religion. The full set- 
ting in of the industrial revolution in 
country after country of Western civili- 
zation created such problems for religion 
as to lead within a generation to a vig- 
orous enunciation of a social ethic by 
alert religious leaders of the country.’ 
For a full understanding of the social 
gospel this insight of Dr. Latta’s should 
not be overlooked. Charles Howard 
Hopkins’ valuable The Rise of the Social 
Gospel in American Protestantism, 1865- 
1915 needs supplementing by further 
study of the religious reactions to indus- 
* The author is a graduate student in the Feder- 
ated Theological Schools in the field of church his- 
tory. He holds the A.B. degree from Brown Univer- 
sity (1940) and the Bachelor of Divinity degree from 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School (1943). He was 
for a time a chaplain in the Navy. The present paper 


grew out of his thesis study on George D. Herron and 
American Protestantism, 1890-91. 


* (Haarlem: H. D. Tjeenk & Zoon, 1928), p. 186. 
2“The Background for the Social Gospel in 


American Protestantism,”’ Church History, V (1936), 
256. 


trialism in other lands; such study might 
lead to a qualification of his generaliza- 
tion that “... the social gospel was an 
indigenous American movement deriving 
its dynamic and its ideology from the so- 
cial context in which it grew. It repre- 
sented the unique American reaction toa 
social revolution that appeared in this 
country simultaneously with the devel- 
opment of the physical sciences, evolu- 
tion, sociology, and Biblical criticism, all 
of which entered into its complex pat- 
tern.’’3 George Hammar, in his brief but 
suggestive treatment of the social gospel, 
views it as an aspect of American evan- 
gelical liberal theology but gives no real 
hint that it was in any way a parallel to 
like movements in other lands.‘ J. Neal 
Hughley considers the social gospel a 
relatively unique development, a phase 
of a distinctive type of religion—Ameri- 
can liberal Christianity.’ But the social 
gospel was one among other religious 
protests against the evils of industrializa- 
tion and the inadequacies of outmoded 
social philosophies. The movements came 
in different lands at different times, de- 
pending upon the local situation; they 
varied greatly, depending upon the reli- 

3 (“Yale Studies in Religious Education,” Vol. 
XIV [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940), 
p. 326. However, Hopkins made some valuable sug- 
gestions for tracing the English influence on the so- 
cial gospel (cf. ibid., pp. 6f., 22f., 28n., 32, 151, 
220). 


4 Christian Realism in Contemporary American 
Theology: A Study of Reinhold Niebuhr, W. M. Hor- 
ton, and H. P. Van Dusen, Preceded by a General and 
Historical Survey (Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistska 
Bokhandeln, 1940), pp. 146-60. 

5 Trends in Protestant Social Idealism (New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1948), pp. 4, 140. 
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gious patterns and environmental pres- 
sures that conditioned them. Much of the 
literature that stemmed from these other 
protests was important in the develop- 
ment of the American version of social 
Christianity. 

The social gospel was the attempt to 
apply the teachings of Jesus to the order- 
ing of society in the hope of establishing 
the kingdom of God on earth and cor- 
recting the evils stimulated by capitalis- 
tic economy and individualistic social 
philosophy. The movement was a very 
diversified one, with many shades of 
theological and social opinion evident 
among its proponents; it was both social- 
ethical and theological in nature. Most of 
its leading exponents were evangelical 
liberals who were deeply influenced by 
the intellectual currents of their time; 
hence the movement that they led was 
indelibly marked as liberal, optimistic, 
and utopian and bore the ineradicable 
stamp of the American environment 
upon it. But the insight of Latta that has 
already been quoted and the suggestions 
of Conrad Henry Moehlman that the 
background of the social gospel includes 
important European movements are sig- 
nificant.’ In certain respects the Ameri- 
can social gospel paralleled movements 
in other lands and was itself influenced 
directly by them. Lamennais, of France; 
Kutter and Ragaz, of Switzerland; 
Stécker, Naumann, and Von Ketteler, of 
Germany; Maurice, Kingsley, and Head- 
lam, of England—these were but a few of 
the European Christian social thinkers 

° For the story of the varied organizational forms, 
prominent leaders, and immense literature of the 
social gospel, Hopkins’ work should be supplemented 
with James Dombrowski, The Early Days of Chris- 
tian Socialism in America (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1936), and Aaron Ignatius Abell, 
The Urban Impact of American Protestantism, 1865- 


1900 (“Harvard Historical Studies,” Vol. LIV 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943}). 


7 “Walter Rauschenbusch and His Interpreters,” 
Crozer Quarterly, XXIII (1946), 47. 


whose teachings were studied by the 
American social gospelers and whose 
movements in certain significant respects 
were similar to theirs. A particularly 
clear illustration of this arresting paral- 
lelism can be seen in the influence of the 
Italian, Joseph Mazzini, on the social 
gospel movement in this country. 

Joseph Mazzini (1805-72) is remem- 
bered today chiefly as the prophet of a 
united Italy, a leading spokesman of 
liberal nationalism and republicanism, a 
conspirator feared by the crowned heads 
of Europe, an exile most of his life. When 
still a young man, Mazzini’s enthusiasm 
for Italian unity and republican govern- 
ment led him to join the revolutionary 
Carbonari.® His activity in that move- 
ment led to a period of imprisonment; 
after his release he chose exile to intern- 
ment, and most of the rest of his life was 
spent in France, England, and Switzer- 
land. He devoted his life to the cause of 
Italian unity, organized the secret soci- 
ety of “Young Italy,” edited various 
journals devoted to unity, and wrote es- 
says to further the cause of the enslaved 
working masses. He enjoyed a brief day 
of power as a result of the revolution of 
1848, of which he was a typical represent- 
ative, but was forced into exile once 
again when the revolution failed. He de- 
voted himself to his beloved literary 
criticism, at which he was most profi- 
cient, only to keep alive. Exiled from his 
homeland and excommunicated from the 
church, he lived a lonely and poverty- 
stricken life, and the final attainment of 
Italian unity was far different from his 
golden dreams. 

This same Mazzini was much admired 
and often quoted by many of the Ameri- 
can social gospel leaders.® A glance at a 

8 A good biography of Mazzini is Bolton King, 
Mazzini (London: J. M. Dent & Co., 1902). 


9 A six-volume edition of the more important of 
Mazzini’s writings appeared in English translation 
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number of these prominent leaders will 
show quite clearly how great the influ- 
ence of Mazzini was upon them and upon 
the groups they led. 

Rev. William S. Rainsford, rector of 
St. George’s (Episcopal) Church in New 
York, was a pioneer in the institutional 
church movement, one of the organiza- 
tional aspects of the social gospel. In 1882 
he launched a vigorous program designed 
to meet the needs of the residents of the 
church’s declining neighborhood. He be- 
came greatly interested in the social as- 
pects of Christianity and is remembered 
as an ardent proponent of the social gos- 
pel. In his autobiography Rainsford 
clearly indicated his debt to Mazzini: 


I cannot overstate what I owe to Mazzini. He 
has to my mind a truer, saner hold on the real 
scope and meaning of the religion of Jesus as it 
should be applied to modern life than any great 
teacher, any great public figure of his time. His 
faith was profound, not in God only, but in man. 
He was at once a radical of radicals, a conspira- 
tor, working at constant peril of his life, for the 
union of his beloved Italy, and a preacher of the 
oldest and purest of all gospels—that life was a 
glorious opportunity, to be resolutely spent in 
making the world better, and all men in it 
worthier of their high calling in Jesus, man’s 
Leader and Lord. 

All sorts of men, wise and foolish, learned and 
simple, offered to the Nineteenth Century their 


in 1870in England. An inexpensive translation of the 
Essays appeared in the United States in the late 
1880’s. American interest in him was attracted by 
these writings; also it was stimulated by the writings 
of certain representatives of British social Christiani- 
ty who were well known in the United States. For 
example, Hugh Price Hughes, an English Methodist, 
thought very highly of Mazzini. His biographer says: 
“Of all men who had ever lived, he most admired 
Mazzini. His sublime and highly religious conception 
of Democracy fired him with a passion unspeakable” 
(Dorothea Price Hughes, The Life of Hugh Price 
Hughes [New York: A. C. Armstrong & Sons, 1904], 
p. 82). The work of the English nonconformist 
minister, Richard Heath, The Captive City of God, 
had a wide reading in this country; Heath drew 
heavily on Mazzini for his concept of the democratic 
ideal (The Captive City of God: or, Churches Seen in 
the Light of the Democratic Ideal (London: Hadley 
Bros., 1905], pp. 106 f.). 


theories of social reform. Mazzini was the great- 
est figure of them all. Steadily, with an inflexible 
courage in which there was no taint of egoism, 
he trod his high and lonely way, his enemies 
many and powerful, his friends often few, and 
they but partially understanding him. . . . Reli- 
gion as he saw and practised it was nowhere 
more necessary than in so-called secular affairs, 
for Christianity was no individual matter; it 
was the very soul of public duty." 


Another Episcopalian active in the so- 
cial gospel was the tireless William 
Dwight Porter Bliss. Outstanding among 
his activities was his editorship and pro- 
prietorship of Te Dawn, a journal pub- 
lished in Boston from 1889 to 1896. This 
periodical was for some time the official 
journal of the Society of Christian So- 
cialists." In an early issue of this out- 
spoken little magazine appeared a lead- 
ing article entitled ‘Mazzini’s Gospel.” 
The article summarized the main out- 
lines of Mazzini’s social teachings and 
placed a high estimate on his historical 
importance. ‘“The development of Euro- 
pean emancipation, since the revolutions, 
of 1848, shows with increasing distinc- 
tiveness, that its preeminent apostle was 
Joseph Mazzini.’’” Bliss was also promi- 
nent, along with other leaders, such as 
Professor Richard T. Ely and Bishop 
Henry C. Potter, in the (Episcopal) 
Christian Social Union, which was organ- 
ized in 1891 and for a time called the 
“Church Social Union.” One of the 
tracts, or “Publications,” of this society 
was a Selection of passages from Maz- 
zini’s writings."$ 

10 William S. Rainsford, The Story of a Varied 
Life: An Autobiography (New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1924), pp. 191 f. 

"Christian socialism, of which Bliss was the 
leading figure, was the wing of the social gospel that 
was most critical of the civilization of its time and 
most open to influences from orthodox socialism. 

2 Arria S. Huntington, “Mazzini’s Gospel,” The 
Dawn, IT (1890), 213-20. 

13 Rights and Duties. Passages from the Writings of 


Joseph Mazzini (‘Publications of the Church Social 
Union,” Ser. A, No. 5 [August 1, 1895]). 
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Professor John R. Commons, progres- 
sive economist and sociologist, was well 
known as a social gospel leader. He was 
a founder of the American Institute of 
Christian Sociology and was one of the 
associate editors of the leading social- 
gospel weekly of the 1890’s, The King- 
dom. He was author of many books that 
were extremely important for the new 
social emphasis. Commons studied Maz- 
zini assiduously and was particularly im- 
pressed by the latter’s stress on the 
duties of man. He said: “Eventually, 
after many years, after working out my 
institutional economics, I made Duty 
and Debt . . . the foundation of institu- 
tional economics.’’"4 

Another student of social affairs who 
was often cited by the social gospelers 
was Henry D. Lloyd, author of the influ- 
ential study of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Wealth against Commonwealth. The 
son of a Dutch Reformed minister, Lloyd 
was sympathetic toward the social gospel 
and co-operated with its leaders. He con- 
sidered Emerson and Mazzini his two 
“great masters.’S One of Lloyd’s books 
was entitled Mazzini and Other Essays, 
and it showed clearly the great esteem 
that Lloyd felt for Mazzini and the way 
in which the latter influenced his think- 
ing. “Mazzini was a conspirator because 
he was too faithful to God and the people 
to see them betrayed, too honest to live 
in submission to wrong, too brave to ac- 
cept peace without honor.’”® 

The most highly controversial episode 
of social gospel history was the ‘“King- 
dom movement” or the “movement for 
applied Christianity,” which centered 

4 John R. Commons, Myself (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1934), p. 52. 


5S Caro Lloyd, Henry Demarest Lloyd, 1847-1903: 
A Biography (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1912), IT, 8. 

‘Henry Demarest Lloyd, Mazzini and Other 
Essays (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1910), 
p. 6. 


around the personalities of President 
George A. Gates and Professor George 
D. Herron, of Iowa College, in the 1890’s. 
One of the main stimuli in the social 
thought of these men was the life and 
work of Mazzini. In his baccalaureate 
sermon, given during the college’s semi- 
centennial celebration of 1898, President 
Gates lauded Mazzini in glowing phrases: 
Mazzini, the greatest Italian of the later cen- 
turies, if not indeed of all centuries, could not 
live in Italy. He was an exile in England. His 
was a dreaded, hated, hunted life. Yet before the 
generation had passed that witnessed his death, 
he is counted the greatest of modern Latins. 
Mazzini’s work, not only for Italy but for hu- 
manity, is only beginning its beneficent course. 
For many years while the little great men of 
Church and State were being feasted and hon- 
ored and columns in the newspapers were given 
to them in London, there moved about its 
streets a lonely exile unknown except to a few 
intimate friends. Yet today that man has more 
power in the thoughts that are shaping the 
world than all the rest of London together.?7 


Professor Herron, who occupied the 
chair of applied Christianity at the col- 
lege, was the most conspicuous social 
gospel leader of the 18g0’s. From 1890, 
when he emerged into prominence 
through the delivery and publication of 
“The Message of Jesus to Men of 
Wealth,” until 1901, when he was de- 
posed from the ministry, Herron was the 
center of bitter controversy. Something 
of the importance that Herron attached 
to Mazzini and some understanding of 
how Mazzini molded his thought are seen 
in an article which he wrote after visiting 
Mazzini’s birthplace, Genoa: 

But, as I said, Genoa was chiefly Mazzini to 
me—Mazzini my best beloved master, next to 
Jesus. ... 

Mazzini is the one sole man to whom the 
spirit of Bismarck bowed in reverence, whom he 


declared to know more of statesmanship than 
all the statesmen of Europe combined; the one 


17 George A. Gates, “President Gates’ Baccalau- 
reate Sermon,” The Kingdom, X (1897-98), 719. 
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man whom Metternich feared more than the 
armies and diplomats of Europe; the one man 


whose mere name is a deeper and subtler terror 
to the courts and political powers of Europe to- 
day than any other name given among men; the 
one man whose idea has power that will yet in- 
voke the common life of Europe to a pursuit of 
its social ideal and perfect destiny."* 


The central principle of Herron’s thought 
was self-sacrifice, a theme which Mazzini 
also strongly emphasized. Herron based 
much of his classroom teaching on Maz- 
rere . 
zini’s social thought. A Japanese student 
who had studied under Herron showed in 
a letter to him how much Herron had in- 
doctrinated him with Mazzinian ideas: 
I profess myself a Christian Socialist, and ex- 
pound the doctrines of Socialism with a Chris- 
tian spirit and inspiration that I drank at Grin- 


nel while I was with you and studied under your 
guidance. I am always grateful to you that you 


led me to find a greatest spiritual friend in 
Mazzini, whose works are my most prized books 


in my library. I believe I am just the sort of a 
socialist as Mazzini was. I am trying to intro- 


duce in Japan a Mazzinian Socialism, not the 
materialistic Socialism of Karl Marx.'9 


It was with justification that Herron 
could be called by one of his admirers 
“the Mazzini of our day—the political 
prophet and supreme apostle of labor in 
America.”’”° 

Walter Rauschenbusch has been gen- 
erally considered the greatest leader of 
the social gospel. At the very outset of 
his career, many years before he became 
widely known, Rauschenbusch expressed 
his high regard for the Italian liberal in a 
brief review: 


Have you ever met Mazzini? You can get his 
Essays in the Camelot series for thirty-five 
cents, and hang on the lips of a prophet; not the 


18 George D. Herron, “Italian Shrines. I. At the 
Shrine of Mazzini,” The Kingdom, X (1897-98), 
379 8. 

19 “Social Movement in Japan,” Social Forum, I 
(new ser., 1899), 164. 

20 J. Stitt Wilson, “The New Social Apostolate,” 
Social Crusader, III (January, 1901), 6. 


kind of prophet that tells you on what day of the 


year 1889 this poor world will turn to a cinder; 


but a prophet to whom God has given an eYe for 
the lessons of the past, and an ear which he has 


laid on the beating heart of his own generation, 
and who, therefore, is able to tell what shall be. 


Such high thoughts, such a passion for justice 
and liberty, and such an understanding of his 


times. By his ability the peer of the ablest men, 
by his love the associate of the lowliest, exiled 


from his own country and banished by foreign 
governments, passing hither and thither and al- 


ways in contact with men,—this man was not in 
danger of taking the spirit of a class to be the 


spirit of humanity, or of mistaking the eddy by 
the shore for the great current of history. Listen 


to him and learn. He speaks of “Faith and the 
Future,” of the ‘‘Condition and Prospects of 


Europe,” of the appeal “from pope to council.” 
He measures the great men of our time by the 


attitude which they take to its movement. ... 
It is a book of religion. To some it may even be 


a book of devotion.?! 


Rauschenbusch continued to be a stu- 
dent of Mazzini all his life.27 He was an 
important figure in the Brotherhood of 
the Kingdom, an influential fellowship of 
those interested in the social gospel, or- 
ganized in 1892. The brotherhood based 
some of its periods of meditation at its 
annual gatherings on the personality and 
teaching of Mazzini, thus applying 
Rauschenbusch’s suggestion that the 
Essays are a book of devotion.” 
Enough has been cited to show the 
considerable influence exerted by Maz- 
zini on many of the leaders and groups of 
the many-sided movement of the social 
gospel. But why were these social gos- 
pelers so attracted to this Italian revolu- 
tionary who today is chiefly remembered 
for his conspiratorial activities in behalf 
of Italian unity and democracy? For 
there was certainly nothing of the con- 
spiratorial element in the social gospel, 


4 Colloquium, I (November, 1889), 28. 

22 Dores Robinson Sharpe, Walter Rauschenbusch 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1942), pp. 65, 84, 138, 
197, 426. 


23 Hopkins, of. cit., pp. 131-33. 
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nothing that is even faintly suggestive of 
a secret or underground movement. Maz- 
zini was useful in part as a dramatic and 
conspicuous example of one who stood by 
his principles at great personal cost; un- 
doubtedly this was one reason why he 
was so often cited.?4 The idealistic orien- 
tation of many of the social gospel stal- 
warts also helps to explain their attach- 
ment to Mazzini: here was a man who 
planted powerful ideas in the stream of 
history, which in the fulness of time has 
borne and will bear much fruitage.s But 
these are incidental matters. The really 
significant influence of Mazzini lay in the 
appeal of his system of thought to the 
social gospelers. They found his thought 
congenial to them and were greatly 
stimulated by it. And this could only be 
because Mazzini was related to European 
movements that in certain respects par- 
alleled the social gospel in America. 

As has been clearly pointed out by 
Guido de Ruggiero, Mazzini lived so 
many years abroad, especially in England 
and France, that his thinking became 
almost completely oriented to the prob- 
lems of those lands rather than to the 
problems of his own Italy. ‘“The social, 
political, and religious problems in which 
Mazzini was generally interested, really 
concerned England and France more 
than Italy.”*° His real concern was with 
lands in which industrialism and ruthless 
individualism were working great misery 
on the laboring masses, so much so that 
his message really did not take root in 
Italy; there he could not be a leader of 
thought because his language was strange 
in an unindustrialized land; there he 


24 E.g., see the quotation from Rainsford, above, 
p. 116. 

75 For examples see the quotations from Gates 
and Herron, above, pp. 117-18. 

7° Guido de Ruggiero, The History of European 
Liberalism, trans. R. G. Collingwood (London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1927), p. 314; cf. also pp. 
314-17. 


could be only a conspirator, seeking to 
undermine the repressive powers that 
had a firm grip on the land. But in Eng- 
land and France and later in the United 
States—lands where the industrial revo- 
lution had made great changes in the life 
of the people, where political revolution 
had brought a measure of liberty, and 
where the theories of individualistic lib- 
eralism led to such troubled times for 
workingmen—there Mazzini’s message 
and system of thought evoked interest 
and response. Mazzini’s work was thus 
concerned with the same problems as 
those faced by the social gospel: prob- 
lems posed by industrialism, individual- 
ism, and the inadequacy of the current 
social philosophy to meet the human 
needs of the time. But it was not until the 
closing years of the nineteenth century 
that the problems faced earlier in Europe 
by Mazzini became acute in the United 
States, and it was then that a Mazzini 
vogue appeared among socially inclined 
Christians.”? 

Not only had Mazzini dealt with situ- 
ations similar to those faced by the social 
gospel, he also erected his thought on re- 
ligious bases attractive to social gospel 
thought. His religious views were not 
those that had any wide appeal in Italy. 
His religious thinking was cast in the 
mold of a mystical theism and a warm 
love for humanity; the contours of his 
faith were undogmatic and unauthori- 
tarian and revealed the influence of 


Protestant and Enlightenment thought.’ 


27T am indebted to Professors James Hastings 
Nichols and Sidney E. Mead for many valuable sug- 
gestions in connection with this article. 


28 Cf. De Ruggiero, op. cit., p. 314: “‘His political 
and religious mysticism belongs to the tradition of 
Lamennais, the Saint-Simonians, Lerous, and Vinet, 
which forms as it were a secondary branch of the 
Reformation and is as foreign as anything can be to 
Italy, the country in which the outlook of the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation finds almost its only 
complement in a religious scepticism of humanistic 


origin.” 
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Mazzini’s chief motto was “God and the 
People,” and this phrase reveals quite 
clearly the basic principles of his thought. 
First in importance was his idea of God, 
whose existence seemed to him so univer- 
sally believed and so evident to all that 
he who disbelieved must be afflicted with 
madness. His idea of God was rooted in 
idealism and stressed immanence. “We 
believe in one God, the Father and Edu- 
cator of Humanity, the absolute living 
Thought, of whom our world is a ray, and 
the universe an incarnation. We believe 
that the sole manifestation of God visible 
to us is Life; and in it we seek the evi- 
dences of the Divine Law.’’? The other 
pole on which his religious thought 


turned was the concept of humanity. 


Now God has placed beside you a being 
whose life is continuous, whose faculties are the 
results and sum of all the individual faculties 


that have existed for perhaps four hundred ages; 
a being which, in the midst of the errors and 


crimes of individuals, yet ever advances in wis- 
dom and morality; a being in whose develop- 
ment and progress God has inscribed, and from 
epoch to epoch does still inscribe, a line of His 


law.3° 
As God works in this being, humanity, it 


progresses, develops, and improves. The 
individual’s place is to make a contribu- 
tion to the progress of humanity while on 


earth; hence Mazzini stressed not rights 
but duties. 


We must convince men that they are all sons of 
one sole God, and bound to fulfill and execute 
one sole law here on earth; that each of them is 
bound to live, not for himself, but for others; 
that the aim of existence is not to be more or 
less happy, but to make themselves and others 
more virtuous; that to struggle against injustice 
and error, wherever they exist, in the name and 
for the benefit of their brothers, is not only a 


29 Charles William Stubbs, God and the People: 
The Religious Creed of a Democrat, Being Selections 
from the Writings of Joseph Mazzini (2d ed.; London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1896), p. 1. 


3° Ibid., p. 16. 


right but a Duty—a duty which may not be 
neglected without sin, the duty of their whole 


life.3t 


On these basically religious concepts, 
of God and the people and of duty, Maz- 
zini based his love for democracy, his so- 
cial passion, his longing for the freeing 
and uniting of his country, his desire that 
men should voluntarily associate for their 
mutual benefit. “His watchwords were 
‘duties,’ and not ‘rights’; self-sacrifice, 
and not self-seeking ; association, and not 
competition; democracy, and not govern- 
ment; humanity, and not the individual; 
God, and not the opinions of mankind.’’3? 
These religious attitudes endeared Maz- 
zini to social gospel hearts; for in their 
doctrines they stressed the immanental 
aspects of God and emphasized the good- 
ness and perfectibility of man. In Maz- 
zini they discovered a social thinker 
whose bases of thought were deeply reli- 
gious and congenial to their views; in him 
they found a prophet who proclaimed 
democracy in religious language. His em- 
phasis on duty appealed to their love of 
service and stewardship. In him they 
found a kindred spirit, and they made 
the most of their discovery. 

Not only in religious orientation but in 
the whole pattern of thought there was a 
similarity between Mazzini and the so- 
cial gospel. Mazzini’s solution of the 
problems of his time was cast in the mold 
of idealistic, intellectualistic, utopian 
liberalism. He had great faith in the lib- 
eral ideals of freedom, education, democ- 
racy, and progress; he was vigorously op- 
posed to Marxian socialism.*’ He saw no 

3! [bid., pp. 84 f. 

32 “Mazzini,”’ Encyclopedia of Social Reform, ed. 
W. D. P. Bliss (new ed., 1908), pp. 760 f. 


33 King, op. cit., pp. 219 f., 287-89; De Ruggiero, 
op. cit., p. 317. Though Herron interpreted Mazzini 
to his classes as a Christian socialist, the Christian 
socialism of the 1890’s, though more influenced by 
socialist thought, was essentially oriented to the 
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need for sweeping changes of the econom- 
ic structure but favored reform along 
democratic lines. The greatest advance 
of this type of thought on the Continent, 
however, may be said to have occurred as 
a result of the revolution that began in 
March, 1848. When that revolution 
failed and the forces of reaction generally 
triumphed, Mazzini’s message no longer 
had its wide appeal. Hans Rothfels has 
said: “The year 1848 was, in truth, a 
watershed, separating the pre-Marchian 
idealism, which still had its hold though 
a contested one over minds, from a pre- 
dominantly positivistic age. The second 
half of the century was inclined to pride 
itself on its realism.’’34 But in America 
the type of thought represented by Maz- 
zini rose to predominance in the period 
between the Civil War and the first 
World War. The German liberal, Carl 
Schurz, after the defeat of his hopes in 
Europe realized this. ‘““He was pondering 
the downfall of the revolutionary move- 
ment all over Europe and decided to go 
to the united States, where he would find 
the ideals, of which he had dreamt and 
for which he had fought, hopefully 
struggling for full realization.”’35 Mazzini 
tried to dissuade Schurz from leaving 
Europe, promising him that their hopes 
would soon be realized. In the outcome 
Schurz enjoyed an honorable and success- 
ful political life in the United States; 
Mazzini died a lonely man with his hopes 
largely unrealized. So it was that, though 
Mazzini’s liberal views were less and less 
in favor on the Continent, in the United 
States of the social gospel period he could 
be fully appreciated. The social gospelers 


liberal tradition and shared the same basic patterns 
of thought as the movement as a whole. 

34 *1848—One Hundred Years After,” Journal of 
Modern History, XX (1948), 296. 

35 Felix E. Hirsch, “The Intellectuals’ Revolu- 
tion, 1848,” Current History, XIV (1948), 213. 


stood in the same pattern of optimistic, 
utopian, liberal thought as did Mazzini. 

When Mazzini is characterized today 
as a “liberal nationalist,’ both these 
terms need precise definition. His nation- 
alism must not be confused with later 
forms of European nationalism that have 
proved so distasteful. His nationalism 
was of a nobler type, a nationalism that 
had internationalism as its necessary 
complement, a nationalism that stressed 
each nation’s contribution to humanity 
as a whole, a nationalism “. . . faithful to 
the ideal of our country’s Traditions, but 
ready to harmonize them with the Tradi- 
tions of Humanity and the inspirations 
of conscience.’’3° There was nothing in 
this type of thinking that was offensive 
to social gospelers; indeed, some of them, 
particularly Josiah Strong, had devel- 
oped similar views. Mazzini’s liberalism 
was also of a particular sort. He bitterly 
attacked the anarchical and materialistic 
concepts of the laissez faire liberal phi- 
losophies which stressed competition, 
emphasized rights, and supported ruth- 
less individualism. His concern was that 
the people, once freed, should take their 
duties seriously and associate for their 
mutual benefit. In this way the social 
problem could be solved. Similarly, the 
social gospel leaders stood within the 
liberal tradition but, like Mazzini, se- 
verely criticized laissez faire liberal eco- 
nomics. They advocated association, de- 
mocracy, education, religion, and reform 
as the way to solve economic and social 
problems. 

Mazzini’s thought, therefore, had been 
directed toward similar problems as 
those faced by the social gospel leaders; 
the bases of his thinking had been of the 


36 Mazzini, “To the Italians,” in Essays (“Every- 
man” ed.), pp. 235 f., cited by John Herman Ran- 
dall, Jr., The Making of the Modern Mind (rev. ed.; 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940), p. 448. 
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same general religious pattern as theirs; 
like them he was rooted in the liberal 
tradition but reacted against earlier in- 
dividualistic liberalism. The parallelism 
of the thought patterns is striking. The- 
ologians of the social gospel stressed over 
and over again the great themes of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man, the essential unity of all man- 
kind, and the desirability of human as- 
sociation for the righting of the world’s 
wrongs. Mazzini had said: 


The right of association is as sacred as Reli- 


‘gion itself, which is the association of souls. You 


are all the sons of God; you are therefore 
brothers. Who, then, may without guilt set 
limits to association, the communion among 
brothers.37 


Evangelists of the social gospel never 
tired of emphasizing that their genera- 
tion was living in a period of crisis much 
like the apostolic age. Mazzini had ex- 
pressed the same idea: 

Workingmen! We live in an epoch similar to 
that of Christ. We live in the midst of a society 
as corrupt as that of the Roman Empire, feeling 
in our inmost soul the need of reanimating and 
transforming it. . . .38 


Preachers of the social gospel were great- 
ly influenced by the idea of inevitable 
progress, one of the ruling ideas of their 
time.*? Mazzini made this idea central in 


his system: 


We know that the Law of life is PRoGREss— 
progress for the individual, progress for Hu- 
manity. 


37 Mazzini, An Essay on the Duties of Man: 
Addressed to Workingmen (written in 1844 and 
1858) (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1892), 
Pp. 103. 

38 Thid., p. 19. 

/ 3Cf. A. Kathryn Rogers, “The Social Gospel 
and the Doctrine of Progress” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Divinity School, University of Chicago, 
August, 1937), pp. 1-28. The faith in progress of 
Washington Gladden, Walter Rauschenbusch, 
Shailer Mathews, and Harry F. Ward is outlined. 


Humanity fulfills the law on earth: the indi- 
vidual, on earth and elsewhere. 

One sole God, one sole Law. That Law has 
been, is, and will be, gradually but inevitably 
fulfilled by Humanity from the first moment of 
its existence.4° 


Prophets of the social gospel affirmed 
that progress would lead to the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God on 
earth; Mazzini maintained that “we seek 
the Kingdom of God on earth as it is in 
Heaven, or rather that earth may become 
a preparation for Heaven, and society an 
endeavor after the progressive realization 
of the Divine Idea.’ Strategists of the 
social gospel contended that mainly by 
evolutionary and ameliorative processes, 
in which education was to have the major 
role, could the kingdom be brought to 
reality on earth. The importance of edu- 
cation in Mazzini’s scheme is clearly 
shown in the following passage: 

God has created you susceptible of education. 
Therefore it is your duty to educate yourselves 
as far as lies in your power, and it is your right 
that the society to which you belong shall not 
impede your education, but assist you in it, and 
supply you with the means thereof when you 
have them not. 

Your liberty, your rights, your emancipation 
from every injustice in your social position, the 
task which each of you is bound to fulfill on 
earth—all these depend upon the degree of edu- 
cation you are able to attain. 


Controversialists of the social gospel felt 
it their duty to criticize the church, 
Catholic and Protestant, for its divisions, 
social apathy, and alliance with the 
wealthy and powerful. Mazzini had 
leveled similar criticism at the churches: 
Timid and uncertain in the beginning, and al- 
lied with the nobles and the Temporal Powers 
in the sequel, imbued, from self-interest, with an 
aristocratic tendency which had no existence in 
the mind of its founder, the Church wandered 
out of the true path, and even receded so far as 


4° An Essay on the Duties of Man, p. 81. 
4 Tbid., p. 21. 42 Ibid., p. 93. 
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to diminish the moral value of the communion, 
by limiting it in the case of the laity to a com- 
munion in bread alone, and reserving solely to 
the priests the communion in both species.‘ 

... The Protestant world is at the present 
day divided and subdivided into a thousand 
sects, all founded on the right of the individual 
conscience, all eager to make war on one an- 
other, and perpetuating that anarchy of beliefs 
which is the sole true cause of the social and po- 
litical disturbances that torment the peoples of 
Europe.44 


Not a few among the social gospelers felt 
that the churches were but means to the 
end of the Kingdom, that within them 
was a great truth which might soon be 
freed from ecclesiastical limitations to do 
its great work. Herron said he was a pes- 
simist as regards the church but an opti- 
mist as regards the Kingdom; Rau- 
schenbusch considered the church a 
means to an end.*° Mazzini had expressed 
similar views. “‘Perhaps in religion, as in 
politics, the age of the symbol is passing 
away, and a solemn manifestation may 
be approaching of the dea as yet hidden 
in that symbol.’’47 

Mazzini’s popularity and his influence 
in social gospel history suggest that the 
movement in certain respects was a 
movement parallel to those of other 
lands, that it was an aspect of optimistic 
and liberal thought by no means limited 
to the United States, that it was one 
among other protests on religious grounds 
against the evils of industrialism and in- 
dividualistic social philosophies, and that 
it was influenced and stimulated by 
the literature of other such reactions. 

43 [bid., p. 103. 44 [bid., p. 35. 


4sHerron, The Social Meanings of Religious 
Experiences (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., 1896), p. 81. 

46 Cf. Vernon Parker Bodein, The Social Gospel of 
Walter Rauschenbusch and Its Relation to Religious 
Education (“Yale Studies in Religious Education,” 
Vol. XVI [New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1944]), p. 151. 

47 Stubbs, of. cit., pp. 32 f. 


Though the American social gospel in- 
evitably bears the marks of its own dis- 
tinctive environment and historical con- 
ditioning, it was more closely related to 
certain European thought-patterns than 
has generally been appreciated by inter- 
preters and historians of the social gos- 
pel. Students of the social gospel up to 
the present have done a valuable and 
competent job in delineating its main 
historical outlines and importance and in 
interpreting its setting and meaning in 
American religious life; the next impor- 
tant step is to view it in a broader his- 
torical perspective, in order that its 
values, limitations, and significance may 
be yet more fully understood. The re- 
marks of Carlton J. H. Hayes are par- 
ticularly pertinent: 

The student of the history of the United 
States, whether dealing with its political, eco- 
nomic, or cultural development, would be the 
better historian and the more enlightening if he 
was a specialist also in the history of a foreign 
country from which comparisons and contrasts 
could be drawn. .. . Most of all, the historian 
of a particular phenomenon, such as national- 
ism, slavery, democracy, the frontier, etc., how- 
ever specific in time or space may be his immedi- 
ate work, must needs possess, if his work is to be 
informed and judicious, a wide background of 
acquaintance with other and comparable ex- 
amples of the phenomenon.** 


Further study of the American social 
gospel in terms of its wider historical ori- 
entation, which at the same time will 
preserve the values and insights that 
have come from the concentration of 
social gospel historians on the American 
scene, will greatly add to the under- 
standing of that important movement 
and will more fully reveal the significance 
of many individuals, of which Mazzini is 
but one representative, in the American- 
ized version of modern social Christianity. 


48 “The American Frontier—Frontier of What?” 
American Historical Review, LI (1945-46), 216. 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN A LIBERAL SEMINARY 


ERNEST J. CHAVE* 


[This article is intended to initiate discussion of the role and nature of religious education in the theologi- 
cal curriculum. Other articles will follow, presenting contrasting points of view. In no other field of con- 
temporary theological study, perhaps, is the problem of direction and purpose more acute than in religious 
education. It is hoped that the stimulus of this discussion will elicit further contributions.—Ep1rTor.] 


N EDUCATIVE process is twofold. 

On the one hand, it is a study of 
historical experience, the organ- 

ization of human knowledge, and the de- 
velopment of abilities to think critically 
and creatively in the involved concepts 
of life-processes. On the other hand, it is 
a study of contemporary living, the un- 
derstanding of individual and collective 
behavior, and the stimulation and train- 
ing of growing persons to live apprecia- 
tively and effectively in complex rela- 
tionships. It is both an attempt to help 
people formulate significant ends for 
living and an effort to cultivate skills 
equal to the challenge of developing 
knowledge and ideals. It is concerned 
with personal-social living at all age 
levels and recognizes the growth-process 
as organic, integrative, and continuous. 
It seeks the maximum fulfilment of per- 
sonal-social possibilities in the light of 
enlarging and refined human experience. 
While it seeks to transmit the learnings 
* Dr. Chave, professor of religious education in 
the Federated Theological Faculty of the University 
of Chicago, has served as chairman of the Research 
Commission of the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education and as executive chairman of the 
Religious Education Association. A Canadian by 
birth, Professor Chave had his early education in 
Canada, receiving the A.B. degree from McMaster 
University in 1906. He holds the M.A. degree (1920) 
and the Ph.D. degree (1924) from the University 
of Chicago. He joined the faculty of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago in 1926. His 
publications include: Supervision of Religious Educa- 
tion (1931), Personality Development in Children 


(1937), Measure Religion (1939), A Functional Ap- 
proach to Religious Education, and other volumes. 


of one generation to another, it is also 
creative in developing new ideas, values, 
and methods of living. 

Religious education is the utilization 
of this point of view in the field of reli- 
gion. It is interested both in the study of 
processes of the past which have pro- 
duced the varied concepts, customs, and 
institutions called “religious”’ and also in 
the processes which today perpetuate or 
transform religious ideas and practices. 
Religious education is related both to the 
findings of the history, psychology, and 
philosophy of religion and also to the 
learnings of general education in anthro- 
pology, sociology, psychology, and peda- 
gogy, which enable us to understand the 
actualities and potentialities of human 
development. The concepts, goals, and 
methods of religious education are con- 
tinually being studied and refined. In a 
modern comprehensive program the reli- 
gious educator is vitally concerned with 
what is happening to growing persons in 
all areas of their experience. He feels the 
necessity of conditioning the influences 
of homes, schools, communities, and the 
many agencies of modern society which 
affect ideas, attitudes, and relationships 
of people. The place and function of the 
church in the total process is an impor- 
tant, but not an exclusive, interest; for 
the modern religious educator does not 
regard religion as an ecclesiastical appen- 
dix peculiar to a minority but as the dy- 
namic and pervasive qualities of life 
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which lift human beings above the ani- 
mal and mechanistic forms. He sees reli- 
gion as a complex made up of different 
factors, manifesting itself in many dif- 
ferent ways in people of differing talents 
and backgrounds. 

Instead of giving primary attention to 
the secondary elements of religion, the 
modern educator seeks to identify and to 
stimulate growth of the spiritual factors 
which history proves most significant in 
personal-social living. Theologies, cults, 
institutions, and other forms of many 
kinds change continually, and the reli- 
gious spirit, with its deepening and en- 
larging insight and appreciation of the 
basic meanings and values of life, is 
steadily revealing its potentialities. One 
constant problem for the religious edu- 
cator is to differentiate between tempo- 
rary forms and enduring concepts and 
values, means and ends, between second- 
ary and primary factors, in the religious 
growth process. In doing this he uses 
pragmatic or functional tests rather than 
authority, prestige, tradition, or dialec- 
tics. When people theologize or use theo- 
logical terms, he is concerned as to the 
degree that they are using experience 
and have a sense of a real world and an 
understanding of its processes. Many 
seem to be reacting to traditions and 
images to which they have become habit- 
uated rather than to the facts of their 
real world. They try to separate sacred 
and secular, supernatural and natural, 
and have no unity for experience. The 
religious educator seeks to help growing 
persons build a faith and a unifying set 
of values out of widening experiences, 
instead of imposing vague mystical ideas 
and arbitrary norms. He describes reli- 
gion in functional terms and identifies its 
developing factors in the meanings and 
values which arise in the common rela- 
tionships of life. 
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To make explicit what I mean, let me 
outline ten areas of religious experience 
which I have defined and illustrated at 
different age levels and in varied situa- 
tions in my recent publication, A Func- 
tional Approach to Religious Education. 
It will be recognized that these analyti- 
cal factors are but phases of what in the 
higher forms of religion are regarded as 
norms of spirituality, or of the religious 
spirit. They have been derived from long 
study of religion as it functions in the 
everyday living of people. They have 
been acknowledged as primary elements 
by Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic 
leaders, and this functional approach has 
been used by many leaders desiring a 
nonsectarian and dynamic way of desig- 
nating the importance of religion in mod- 
ern life. Briefly stated, the ten factors 
or areas of experience are as follows: 


Sense of worth—the discovery and develop- 
ment of a sense of the meaning and worth of 
one’s life as a person, one’s potentialities; and 
motivation to realize the fulness of life. It is 
associated with Jesus’ description of the abun- 
dant life. Whatever experience helps to lift an 
individual above the animal and mechanistic 
levels and causes him to function as an intelli- 
gent, discriminating, spiritual being is religious to 
the degree that it furthers this kind of living. 

Social sensitivity—the recognition that others 
have the same kinds of desires and similar 
capacities for realization of this abundant, 
worthful life; and a growing ability to work 
for both one’s own and others’ interests. It is 
the Christian spirit of love and brotherliness, 
putting the Golden Rule into practice. 

Appreciation of the universe—the attempt 
to get a world view, to find one’s place in the 
universe, to recognize universal principles of 
living for personal-social development. It is the 
discovery of the facts of life which support 
man’s faith in the upward climb that give con- 
tent to that which he has called “divine.” It is 
an appreciation built out of growing experience 
by continued evaluation and integration. 

Discrimination in values— the development of 
ability to differentiate between those things which 
give temporary and those which give enduring 
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values, and the cultivation of readiness to 
sacrifice lower for higher values. It is the grow- 
ing refinement of appreciations, purposes, and 
ways of living— individual and collective. 

Responsibility and accountability—a growing 
sense of the meaning and importance of free- 
dom, yet a recognition that no one can be a 
law unto himself; a feeling of obligation to 
others, of being a dependable person in a social 
world; and appreciation of the divine law, 
“‘Whatsoever a man sows, that shall he reap’’; 
and a growing ability to exercise self-control 
relative to welfare of self and others. 

Co-operative fellowship—the desire for group 
life that may offer largest fulfilment of the indi- 
vidual; growing ideals for home, community, 
business, political, and all forms of collective 
life; growing capacity and skill in group living; 
the spirit of what Christianity has called the 
“Kingdom of God.” 

Quest for truth and realization of values— 
a continual outreach for fuller insights into the 
meanings and values of the processes involved 
in personal-social living; appreciation of the 
slow growth of knowledge, and skills in spiritual 
living; refusal to be limited by tradition or au- 
thority, and faith in critical creative thought; 
belief in the possibilities of progress based upon 
attainments and resources. 

Integration of experiences into working phi- 
losophy— growing ability to state in working 
principles the conclusions that give guidance 
and support for everyday living; facing 
good and evil, tragedy and success, life and 
death, problems and achievements, with confi- 
dence in the possibilities for significant living; 
developing objectives and methods of attaining 
them. 

Sense of historical continuity—growing un- 
derstanding of what history teaches as to the 
ultimate meanings and worths of life; the sense 
of belonging to a great movement in which the 
possibilities of life-fulfilment are being re- 
vealed; growth of perspective, and refinement 
of values and ends in the light of the attain- 
ments and shortcomings of people of the past; 
appreciation of the Bible and other records of 
man’s search for the higher values. 

Participation in group celebrations—using 
suitable times, places, and ceremonies to keep 
life in good focus; sharing in worship, and de- 
veloping group-mindedness in relation to critical 
human issues; expressing gratitude for privileges 
and achievements; committing one’s self to 
important social causes. 


To reflect upon such functional phases 
of religion and to examine typical forms 
of individual and social action today is 
to gain a new faith in the dynamic power 
of religion in the common life of man. 
There is no reason for the pessimism and 
the frequent lament of a lack of spiritu- 
ality which one finds in much religious 
writing. In multiform ways people are 
showing sensitivity for spiritual values, 
and a host of organizations, movements, 
and individuals have as their primary 
purposes the furtherance of religious ob- 
jectives. While there is much evil, suffer- 
ing, fear, and trouble of varied kinds, 
there are undoubtedly more people 
working for correction of evils, relief of 
suffering, overcoming of fears, and hu- 
man betterment than ever before in the 
history of the world. And more people 
are working intelligently, confidently, 
hopefully, with greater resources, than 
ever before. Religion should not be a 
blind faith in an uncertain Providence or 
a theological belief in a vague deity 
whose nature and will are subjects of 
endless controversy. Modern religious 
education should put its faith in the dis- 
cernible processes of a marvelous uni- 
verse, in historically proved values, in 
continually revealed potentialities of the 
human spirit. It should study the laws of 
spiritual growth, learn to identify relli- 
gion in action, and seek to conserve and 
to unify the constructive forces. It 
should declare that religion which is real 
on Sunday in a church service must also 
be real as it is expressed in the lives of 
people in their homes, business, recrea- 
tion, and general relationships. It should 
be concerned more with the transforma- 
tion of the common life than with mul- 
tiplication of conventional forms and 
ceremonies. 

What, then, is the function of the 
church? In our complex world, with 
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strongly entrenched forces of evil, there 
is a vital need for an organization in 
every community in which the people 
who are concerned for spiritual ends may 
co-operate to achieve them. To do this, 
programs and services will need to be 
radically changed; for the ordinar7 forms 
and ceremonies have little meaning for 
most people. Too much of the language 
and imagery are based upon prescientific 
ideas and do not cause people to face the 
facts of experience and to use modern 
learnings. The church should be an or- 
ganization primarily directed toward 
education in religion, helping young and 
old to analyze their experiences, to re- 
evaluate the changing values of everyday 
happenings, and to weave together a pat- 
tern of life that will be meaningful and 
significant. It should be a center, radiat- 
ing influences that will affect conduct in 
all relationships. Because church people 
are also parents, citizens, professional 
and business workers, tradesmen, farm- 
ers, and members of varied other organi- 
zations, their religion should operate in 
all situations, and their church experi- 
ences should make them better able to 
function religiously outside the church. 
Their church should be a fellowship, a 
place of meditation, an educational insti- 
tution, an agency to further their ideals 
in social action, a unit in a world organi- 
zation devoted to the realization of spir- 
itual values. The dogmas of traditional 
theology which have separated people 
and which in many cases have destroyed 
the true spirit of religion must give place 
to a humble quest for insight and appre- 
ciation of the laws and resources of the 
universe which underlie personal-social 
living. Ritual, hymns, sermons, teach- 
ings, and programs generally must be 
more than echoes of the past. They must 
help people to express their longings, 
their faith, and their purposes in terms 
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closely related to the on-going experi- 
ences and learnings of life. 

This would mean that seminary train- 
ing must face the realities of modern 
living and prepare leaders to function ef- 
fectively in the process of spiritualizing 
life. The primary interest should be in 
people, in growing persons, whose ideas, 
attitudes, and habits of living are being 
shaped by perplexing problems, by envi- 
ronmental conditions, by friends and 
enemies, by experiences in many differ- 
ent situations. Religious leaders must 
have working beliefs and practical skills 
—something more than a collection of 
historical data, fluency in discussion of 
abstract ideas, and fine-spun theories. 
Instead of condemning sins in general, 
painting idealistic pictures, and exhort- 
ing people to be good, they must study 
the daily lives of people, discover the 
growing points, know their allies, and 
work intelligently and co-operatively 
with young and old. They must help to 
correct specific faults and shortcomings 
and learn how to stimulate specific 
achievements. Their whole program must 
be thought of as an educative process, 
and it must be planned to condition be- 
havior in the total process of modern liv- 
ing. What people do and say at home, in 
business, in social relations, in schools, in 
government, and in other situations is as 
important as what they do and say in 
church on Sunday. The minister, reli- 
gious educator, teacher of religion, de- 
nominational secretary, Y.M.C.A. or 
Y.W.C.A. leader, missionary, or other 
religious specialist must think in terms 
of the many kinds of experience which 
affect the sense of worth, social sensitivi- 
ty, appreciation of the universe, respon- 
sibility and accountability, discrimina- 
tion in values, co-operative fellowship, 
quest for truth and realization of values, 
integration of experiences into a working 
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philosophy, historical perspective, and 
expression of individual and group ideal- 
ism. Religious living is a composite prod- 
uct of such functional elements, and the 
religious leader must know how and 
where they grow. Too much religious 
preaching and teaching ignore the divine 
process and seek to gain magical results 
by repeating theological formulas and 
performing traditional ceremonies. Peo- 
ple need to discover the orderly, creative, 
and sustaining forces of life in the actual 
processes of living; they need to find that 
love has transforming power by using it 
and experiencing it; they should gain 
faith in righteous living by sharing life 
with those who have ideals and who are 
working to realize them. Too much reli- 
gion has been embalmed in general ab- 
stractions, and its dynamic power and 
vital meaning are not appreciated. It is 
significant that, in reply to a recent ques- 
tionnaire, a large number of seminary 
graduates stated their belief that faculty 
members should be required to take time 
off regularly to work in parishes with the 
common people. They feel that there is 
too wide a gap between seminary teach- 
ings and the task of making religion 
meaningful and attractive to the chil- 
dren, youth, and adults of the average 
church. 

If this shortcoming is to be corrected, 
perhaps several functional norms might 
be applied to all seminary curriculums. 
The following questions are intended to 
suggest the bases for such norms: 


1. To what degree and in what ways does a 
field or course tend to further religious insights 
and motivation for living in the students and 
in those whom they would serve? 

2. Towhat degree and in what ways does each 
field and course have vital relation to other 
fields and courses, so that a comprehensive 
and integrated understanding of religion and 
its place in personal-social living is developed? 

3. To what degree does every course recog- 


nize the laws of learning, the principles govern- 
ing the growth of personality, and the opera- 
tions of physical and social forces affecting 
human welfare? 

4. To what degree and in what ways does 
each field and course keep its traditional inter- 
ests, research program, and curricular prestige 
secondary to the central task of developing 
religious concepts and practices vital for a 
modern world? 

5. To what degree does each and every 
course contribute toward an educative process 
that may operate effectively through the varied 
agencies of our modern social order? 

There are indications that seminary 
training does not fit students for the dif- 
ficult and complex task of spiritualizing 
life. Many reflect a feeling of futility and 
tend to revert to primitive hopes of su- 
pernatural solutions of problems. Many 
have trouble in maintaining a feeling of 
integrity as they preach an idealism for 
which they do not see practical outlets. 
Sometimes religionists become habituat- 
ed to forms and formulas and know not 
that they have little or no meaning for 
others. Sometimes the seminary seems to 
be a department of archeology rather 
than a field of modern ministry. Fre- 
quently, a seminary is a collection of un- 
related courses given by professors who 
live in isolated realms of thought, where 
students are left to weave together what 
they can for the tasks that confront 
them. Until every faculty member learns 
to work as a team with his colleagues, 
each respecting the other’s part in the 
total training program and everyone 
working with carefully specified objec- 
tives, there must be constant conflict and 
waste of power. Until radical changes are 
made in curriculums and methods of 
training, graduates cannot be expected 
to function as they ought. What, then, 
are some of the changes that a functional 
approach would suggest? 

I. An analysis of what is meant by religious 
living needs to be made, with a clear statement 
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of the factors which affect the growth of reli- 
gious ideas, values, institutions, and practices. 
The center of attention might then be on the 
processes by which religious ideas and ideals 
become meaningful and motivating in the 
varied relationships of young and old. 

2. A study of the educative process needs 
to be made. How is religion related to other 
fields of learning? How is history of religion to 
be used? What proportion of time needs to be 
given to contemporary expressions of religion? 
What are the tasks of religious ministry and 
education, and how are they administered? 
What should be the objectives in seminary 
training, and what are the most important 
means to be used? 

3. An examination of existing assumptions 
in the ordinary quadrivium structure of theo- 
logical curriculums needs to be made. Shall 
theological, biblical, historical, and practical 
courses continue with their developing vested 
interests, or is there a better organizational 
scheme? Can there be unity and better adapta- 
tion to modern needs around functional ob- 
jectives? 

4. A rethinking of the fields of theology, 
philosophy of religion, and ethics needs to be 
made. What is their function in the seminary 
and in the church? Do we seek a formula for 
indoctrination or a method of organizing grow- 
ing knowledge and developing working prin- 
ciples for living? Should these fields think in 
terms of mature adults or how to make religion 
meaningful and dynamic at every age level and 
for persons of varied backgrounds? 

5. The function of history needs to be 
studied, and there is the necessity for a re- 
thinking of what phases of history will make 
religion most meaningful and give needed per- 
spective for present-day living. Shall biblical 
scholars move into other realms of literature 
and reveal larger resources than the ancient 
Hebrew-Christian record? Shall world religions 
be more carefully studied, as well as modern 
thinking in the non-Christian religious world? 
In the multiplying materials of general history, 
church history, history of doctrine, and other 
literature, what should be selected for seminary 
study? How is history to be used in preaching, 
teaching, counseling, and other religious activi- 
ties? 

6. What is the function of the practical 
field, and particularly of the courses in religious 
education? Shall they be responsible for tech- 
niques and methods of propaganda, or in an 


educative process are they responsible for 
causing students to rethink and re-evaluate 
all they have learned? Can there be teamwork 
with those in other areas of the curriculum to 
determine goals, message, and means of 
spiritualizing modern life? '' 

7. Can people be kept central in all planning 
rather than traditions and abstract concepts? 
Can faculty and students share experiences 
and develop workable religion and ethics, as 
well as meet examination and degree require- 
ments? Can faculty and students deal with 
real situations, ministering to young and old, 
dealing with varied problems of different types 
of people? 

8. Can a liberal seminary make a significant 
contribution to modern life, or must it be a 
weak competitor of conservative noncritical 
propagandistic schools? Dare the liberal insti- 
tution follow the logic of naturalistic trends 
and inspire its students with a faith and message 
that can help shape a changing world? Are 
liberals hopelessly confused with multiplying 
problems, and do they tend to revert to old 
patterns and shibboleths, or are they throbbing 
with new life, and do they have a vision of 
higher attainments for all mankind? 

If a “liberal” seminary has no distinc- 
tive role and tries to take a safe position 
in the middle ground between leftists and 
rightists, religious education will be 
nothing more than a bit of indifferent 
acculturation. The curriculum for reli- 
gious education in church or college will 
be mainly information about religion, 
with fluent poetic use of stereotyped the- 
ological language. It will aim to prevent 
illiteracy regarding the Bible and church 
history, and it will seek conformity to 
conventional ideas of right and wrong. It 
will be safe and will not be expected to 
stir any radical thoughts about the basic 
concepts and practices of conventional 
religion. It will use modern aids—radio, 
films, well-illustrated books, and attrac- 
tive techniques—to habituate people to 
vague sentimental mores of some sec- 
tarian group. 

If a liberal seminary causes its stu- 
dents to think; to examine fearlessly the 
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assumptions and traditional practices of 
religion; radically to reconstruct con- 
cepts, programs, and methods of work; 
and to experiment co-operatively along 
new lines fitted for modern needs, then 
religious education may be something 
more vital and may be worthy of inten- 
sive study. The difference between the 
deadening effect of indoctrination and 
the stimulating outcomes of creative edu- 
cation will be appreciated. In a seminary 
where orthodox beliefs are taught and 
defended, students develop attachments 
to theological formulas and use them as 
if they were self-evident truths, without 
recognizing the presuppositions under- 
lying them which they have never ques- 
tioned. Such students freely use quarter- 
lies and lesson materials, the pages of 
which are dotted with theological for- 
mulas, and they have no question as to 
their validity. But those who are taught 
to examine presuppositions, to seek for 
experiential data to support their teach- 
ings, and to avoid terms that are merely 
vague and sentimental find it difficult to 
get satisfactory materials for graded 
teaching. A liberal seminary must take 
the responsibility of revising ritual, 
hymns, prayers, and the general lan- 
guage used in teaching and preaching. 
The spirit of free inquiry is not enough, 
whether it is in the fields of history, Bible, 
theology, or practical procedures. Criti- 
cal-historical studies of religion are not 
enough, for they do not cause students 
to graduate with convictions, contagious 
beliefs, and an expectancy of growth in 
the values and skills of religious living. 
From the standpoint of religious educa- 
tion a seminary must keep its focus of at- 
tention on the processes which develop 
religious people. To live religiously, 
young and old need to experience such 
meanings and values as we have out- 
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lined above, to gain a faith in the reality 
and possible realization of such a view 
of life, and to find means to achieve them 
gradually in their personal-social rela- 
tions. Each department must make a 
distinct contribution to the undergirding 
of functional religion. If history shows 
that there has been some progress since 
the days of the cavemen, let the histo- 
rians indicate clearly what history teach- 
es that may serve to guide people to- 
day. Historians who are uncertain that 
mankind has made any progress and who 
have no religious message from history 
have no place in a liberal seminary. The 
liberal theologian cannot promise them a 
supernatural catastrophic revolution. If 
the theologian and philosopher find con- 
cepts and values changing, let them state 
frankly the lack of absolutes and the sig- 
nificance of developing ideas. 

Religious education is based fundamen- 
tally upon the belief that growth is pos- 
sible, that the laws of growth are discov- 
erable, and that religion is concerned 
with working intelligently in the “di- 
vine”’ process. It therefore asks the his- 
torian for data relative to both individu- 
al and social ways of living. It also asks 
the philosopher and theologian for basic 
principles to guide thinking and acting. 
It is impossible for a religious educator to 
be a biblical scholar, a historian ac- 
quainted with the wide fields of religious 
history and literature, a philosopher and 
theologian, and also to know the fields 
of psychology, sociology, pedagogy, and 
their relations to the specialized tasks of 
religious education. Unless each faculty 
member makes his studies and findings 
meaningful to others outside his particu- 
lar area of specialization, there are gaps 
and conflicts which make it extremely 
difficult for the religious educator to in- 
tegrate a point of view and to give evi- 
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dence of the growth of religious ideas, 
values, agencies, and norms. If one facul- 
ty member is a supernaturalist and an- 
other is a naturalist, what shall the reli- 
gious educator teach, and what shall he 
help students to teach in their churches, 
colleges, or mission fields? If one histori- 
an gives one interpretation of religious 
history and another an entirely different 
one, what shall the religious educator do 
with the historical data and the varied 
interpretations? In a conservative insti- 
tution there are usually basic unifying 
points of view, but in a “liberal” semi- 
nary where everyone is supposed to be 
free to think and teach what he will, how 
shall confusion be avoided? Shall imma- 
ture students be left to work over ideas 
and points of view and try to integrate 
some practical message for common 
people? Or should faculty members con- 
fer regularly, think together on the prob- 
lems of making religion dynamic in a 
modern world, and co-operatively plan 
courses, research, practical studies, and 
creative productions? If every phase of a 
seminary curriculum is related to a 
growth process and is tested by its con- 
tribution to the adequate functioning of 
religion in a modern world, then religious 
education takes on enlarged and vital 
meaning. 

From a liberal, progressive, naturalis- 
tic point of view, religious education has 
many areas which need co-operative 
study, experimentation, and creative 
work, In higher education, colleges and 
universities are offering a wide range of 
courses in the fields of ethics and religion, 
with very vague objectives. In state in- 
stitutions and in many church-supported 
schools there is no attempt to make the 
experiences in the courses conditioning 
on personal-social living. They are cul- 


tural and informational parts of a degree 


program, with no more expectation from 
them for life-guidance than from any 
other courses. Frequently, students state 
that courses in physical or social science, 
the humanities or professional training, 
have given them better world views, a 
clearer sense of values, and motivation 
toward significant living. A liberal semi- 
nary should study the situation in higher 
education, appraise the resources, and 
define the special tasks of religious edu- 
cation at that level. When the general 
educator catches the spirit and goals of 
functional religion, he can work as an in- 
telligent and sympathetic ally. He will 
not have reason to be cautious, antago- 
nistic, or indifferent to the introduction 
of teachings which divide instead of unite 
the student body. He will see an ap- 
proach to religion and morals that will 
promote mutual understanding and co- 
operative efforts for human betterment. 
At the present time various organiza- 
tions and institutions are working on this 
problem, and liberal seminaries should 
make studies in higher education a spe- 
cial area of their programs in religious 
education. In like manner the relation of 
religion to general education should be 
studied for the grades and high school. 
The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court has thrown into confusion the 
varied attempts to introduce some form 
of religious teaching into the public 
school system. The United States has a 
fairly well-established policy regarding 
the separation of church and state, with 
a strong aversion to any sectarian inva- 
sion of government institutions. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that this has led in 
many cases to a complete divorcement of 
religion and morals from general educa- 
tion, except in an unconscious and un- 
planned functional penetration of values. 
There is need for study of the natural 
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ways in which the kinds of basic religious 
experiences which we have outlined are 
being furthered or frustrated, clarified or 
confused, in the minds and lives of grow- 
ing persons as they pursue their educa- 
tion in our public schools. 

So also in the many other agencies 
which affect the ideas and ideals of young 
and old we have both assets and liabili- 
ties. Religious education should study 
ways in which parents may be helped to 
guide children and youth in spiritual 
growth. Recreation needs careful inves- 
tigation, for delinquency multiplies in 
leisure time. There is great need for 
analysis of both the destructive and the 
constructive forces and for education of 
leaders to give adequate direction in this 
field. Closely related is the use of the 
radio, movie, press, and stage, with all 
their possibilities for good or evil. A thou- 
sand agencies in our highly organized de- 
mocracy work on problems of human 
welfare. Religious education should not 
limit its studies to the work of the church 
and a few other specialized agencies but 
should recognize that the strategy of ef- 
fective spiritualization of individuals and 
society must be in working through as 
many avenues as possible. 

To exhort a few people on Sunday or 
to promote a few study classes or even to 
get a big roundup with orchestra and 
visual aids does not accomplish much. 
Religious education needs to be carefully 
planned on a community, state, national, 
and international basis. The functional 
elements of religion and the central goals 
need to be dramatized, clarified, and vi- 
talized, until they grip the imagination 
of people and stimulate them to work to- 
gether in well-planned programs. Liberal 
seminaries have a tremendous opportu- 
nity if they will use the available educa- 
tive forces for transforming the ideas, at- 
titudes, and habits of people in their 


everyday relationships. But religion must 
be more than most people have associ- 
ated with the term, and the liberal semi- 
nary should be foremost in its re-en- 
thronement in human life. 

When religion is conceived of as one of 
the systems of ideas and practices of tra- 
ditional conservatism, seminary, de- 
nominational administration, and local 
church leaders have a somewhat simple 
task. Textbooks, sermon materials, Sun- 
day school lessons, and all kinds of sup- 
plementary resources are available. You 
can get from sectarian headquarters or 
from cut-rate commercials a variety suf- 
ficient for almost any uncritical devoted 
worker. There is an abundance of pre- 
pared materials to indoctrinate young 
and old into some brand of orthodoxy. 
Wherever supernaturalism controls the 
minds and imagination of people, there 
are theologians who have rationalized a 
set of beliefs and defenses for teachings 
about God, Jesus, the Bible, the church, 
the nature of man, salvation, immortali- 
ty, and other phases of religion. Every- 
thing is supposed to fit together—theolo- 
gy, biblical interpretation, church his- 
tory, comparative religions, and_ the 
practical techniques. The Holy Spirit is 
expected to enlighten the way, and eter- 
nal truths may be proclaimed by preach- 
er or teacher. 

When religion is recognized as a 
growth process in human insights, appre- 
ciations, and attainments, the whole pic- 
ture is changed. There is no satisfaction 
in authoritative pronouncements about 
absolute truths; for the critical student 
finds history revealing a continually 
changing point of view in the values, con- 
cepts, and practices of religion. The lib- 
eral with an open inquiring mind knows 
that his own faith must grow to keep 
vital, and he seeks to present his teaching 
to others in such a way that they, too, 
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may find a deepening and enlarging 
faith with their widening experience. The 
task of a seminary in training religious 
leaders is to review the history of chang- 
ing ideas and to help students formulate 
working concepts and skills in the light 
of developing knowledge and experience. 
The preacher, teacher, writer, or admin- 
istrator should, in turn, present religion 
as a working, creative faith, integrating 
and evaluating one’s total body of ex- 
periences. Instead of emotionally defend- 
ing outgrown ideas and practices, they 
will develop expectancy for fuller under- 
standing and more effective realization 
of the higher ways of refined religion and 
morals. 

To the degree that this view prevails, 
religious education will have meaning 
and standing. The minister will desire to 
be known as an educator and administra- 
tor rather than the vice-regent on earth 
of an autocratic God, and his oratory 
will be modified by a desire to present ra- 
tional ideas. The function of the church 
will be expanded, and its effectiveness 
will be measured by the degree to which 
its members seek to put their growing 
religious ideas and ideals into everyday 
practice in their varied relationships. In- 
stead of complacently accepting a theory 
of separate realms of sacred and secular, 
natural and supernatural, religious and 
a-religious, seminary professor, college 
teacher, minister, religious educator, and 
other leaders in the specialized fields of 
religion will accept the responsibility of 
trying to spiritualize the whole of life and 
of building a faith equal to such living. 

When this point of view prevails in a 
liberal seminary, we may look forward 
to a functionally organized curriculum, 
related to the task of preparing leaders 
to work effectively in significant educa- 
tional projects. Instead of many of its 
graduates feeling frustrated in the nar- 


rowly organized sectarian parish, they 
will have a vision and preparation for an 
important community service. They will 
be welcomed as those who know the hu- 
man process of growth and do not depend 
upon mystical formulas and ceremonies 
to effect desired changes in individuals 
and in society. They will be welcome as 
consultants in the areas of religion and 
morals because they have dynamic prin- 
ciples rather than rigid dogmas. The 
ministry and the different specialized 
fields of religious leadership will attract 
more keen minds and sensitive spirits, 
and the best will feel the challenge of the 
possibilities of the comprehensive func- 
tional approach. Instead of being ped- 
dlers of propaganda, trying to make con- 
formists to some creed and sectarian 
loyalty, they will recognize differences in 
needs and opportunities in different 
types of communities and with people of 
different backgrounds and problems. 
There will be room for creative minds in 
research and in practical undertakings, 
in preaching and in teaching, in writing 
and in organization, in dealing with re- 
ligious inheritances and in working with 
newly discovered resources. The semi- 
nary will adapt its program and proce- 
dures to the different needs of religious 
leadership—missionary work in a disor- 
ganized world; counseling young and old 
and using modern concepts of morals and 
religion; journalistic and literary work in 
preparing materials for modern religious 
teachers; preaching and pastoral service 
in different rural and urban areas; reli- 
gious education in its multiple forms. 
The kind and variety of courses that 
should be offered in religious education 
by a liberal seminary depend upon these 
several factors: 
1. The degree to which the seminary is liberal 


and progressive. By “liberal” we mean 
committed to free inquiry, and functional 
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rather than traditional in its spirit and the 
organization of its program. By “progres- 
sive” we mean that goals are determined by 
contemporary needs, and methods by recog- 
nition of the principles of growth. 
. The degree to which the students are college 
graduates and have had good liberal arts 
training. This involves ability to think 
critically and creatively and to express one’s 
ideas in good form orally and in writing. 
. Whether the seminary is set in a university 
campus, with freedom to take courses in 
any department where studies are relevant 
to the student’s program of study or re- 
search. 
. The degree to which the seminary curriculum 
is controlled by functional interests rather 
than by merely disciplinary degree pro- 
grams in isolated departments. 
. The degree to which theory and practice are 
correlated. There is need for students to 
have a variety of experiences in different 
types of situations to test out their abilities 
to deal with people in seeking to realize 
their developing ideals. In religious educa- 
tion, especially, there is need for field work 
that is well supervised and for research in 
development of materials, methods, and 
measurement of outcomes. Experimentation 
requires careful guidance. 
. The degree to which the departments and 
courses in the seminary are intelligently 
interrelated and that a united purpose 
controls the division of responsibilities. 
. The degree to which the professors in the 
field of religious education have had prepara- 
tion 
a) In various forms of religious education in 
practical work 
b) In theology, philosophy, psychology, and 
history of religion 
c) In the social sciences, particularly psy- 
chology and education 
d) In research methods and techniques 
e) In team work and ability to work co- 
operatively. 
If these factors are recognized in out- 
lining courses in religious education, the 
following areas of study, research, and 
field work should at least be considered: 


1. The development of a philosophy of reli- 
gion and of religious education, with ex- 
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pectancy of growth in insights and skills in 
evaluating and integrating widening ex- 
perience. 


. The development of abilities to study con- 


temporary forms of religion and religious 
education and to find the growing points, 
This involves use of psychological and 
sociological principles in analyses and evalu- 
ation. 


. The study of the growth process in learning, 


in ideas, attitudes, values, and habits, 
with clear understanding of religious de- 
velopment to be expected at each age level; 
appreciation of the varied types of prob- 
lems and critical issues to be dealt with at 
different age levels and in different situa- 
tions. 


. The study of the teaching processes, meth- 


ods, goals, techniques, basic principles. 
This involves selection of teachers, training, 
and supervision and motivation for effective 
service. 


. The development of curriculums for varied 


types of situations and religious education 
at different levels. It involves ability to 
select and to construct materials for differ- 
ent needs. 


. The study of worship as a phase of religious 


education— its psychology, goals, and meth- 
ods. This involves selection, evaluation, 
creative development, and adaptation of 
materials and methods to different age 
groups and to people of different back- 
grounds and interests. 


. A study of organization and administra- 


tion of religious education; the strategy of 
work through the church and related 
agencies; the relation of religious education 
to general education; the training of 
parents and others in different agencies 
affecting the ideas and attitudes of grow- 
ing persons; the distribution of responsibili- 
ties and integration of forces for maximum 
results in religious and moral development. 


. The development of research methods, 


techniques, skills, and interests; the fur- 
therance of studies within the seminary, in 
relation to graduates and in co-operation 
with other institutions. 


. The history of religious education and the 


trends in future development. This will 
involve a study of the relation of religious 
education to changing social conditions, 
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interpretations of religion and particularly 
theological systems of thought, psychologi- 
cal studies in personality development, 
educational progress, and the changing 
nature and operation of moral and religious 
agencies, 

10. Specialized studies in such fields as higher 
education, missionary programs, publica- 
tions, counseling, radio, audiovisual ma- 
terials, personality development, literary 
resources, and different kinds of rural and 
urban situations. 


For the furtherance of such radical 
ideas as those suggested above, a truly 
liberal seminary will need to make care- 
ful studies of existing conditions, dis- 
cover its assets and allies, determine lines 


of advance and strategic experimenta- 
tion, and plan for the education of the 
constituency with which it desires to 
work. There can be no wholesale changes, 
but there will be no changes unless spe- 
cific projects are undertaken. The chief 
fear that a liberal seminary should have 
is that it may cease to be liberal and be- 
come a weak protester against conserva- 
tism, with merely academic interests and 
no functional power. If religion is a per- 
vasive, dynamic force in the growth of 
human culture, let the liberal seminary 
identify its growth characteristics and 
take a significant role in its educational 
development. 








CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHY 


ROBERT P. CASEY* 


ENSION is the most insidious enemy 

of understanding, and it is inevi- 

table that the American attitude 
toward Russian ideas as well as toward 
Russian affairs should be tense at the 
present time. The approach to problems 
of Russian culture, which was tentative 
and inquiring during and just after the 
war, has become, after bitter experience 
with postwar Russian politics, more re- 
served and more critical. There is no need 
to urge here the danger of this retreat 
from knowledge and understanding or to 
advocate a firm grasp of a problem as the 
best preliminary to mastering it. Philos- 
ophers are attracted to thought not 
merely because they fancy it as an object 
or an exercise but because they perceive 
its power. It is a subtle and pervasive 
energy, like many of the new forces dis- 
covered by modern physics which have 
controlled, undetected, the operation of 
the universe and have conditioned hu- 
man life. Much of the time, however, 
philosophers must be preoccupied with 
ideas which have either missed their 
mark or spent their force or with notions 
as yet too experimental and untried to 
influence anyone profoundly. The itch to 
*Dr. Robert P. Casey is professor of biblical 
literature and history of religions (chairman of 
department) in Brown University, Providence, R.I., 
where he has been on the faculty since 1926. He 
holds the degrees of A.B. and S.T.B. from Harvard 
University, and the doctorate (Ph.D.) from Cam- 
bridge University. His publications include: Atha- 
nasius, Saint Patriarch of Alexandria (Berlin, 1935; 
Philadelphia, 1945); Titus Flavius Clemens (London, 
1934); Religion in Russia (New York, 1946); and 
other volumes. Professor Casey was a guest lec- 
turer at the University of Chicago during the sum- 


mer of 1946, at which time he also gave the Colver 
Lectures at the University. 


put philosophy into action was felt even 
by so calm a spirit as Plato’s, and, al- 
though the political adviser of Syracuse 
was not so successful as his imaginary 
lawgivers and philosopher-kings had 
been in the ideal Republic, Plato had his 
brief fling in the world of affairs, as Aris- 
totle had his in the realization of the im- 
perial vision of Alexander the Great. 
Philosophical ideas are seldom applied 
directly to broad areas of life and are 
usually mediated through religious, po- 
litical, and social creeds to the men who 
transform them into popular convictions, 
enthusiasm, and movements. 

The Soviet Union offers a singular ex- 
ception to this rule. In a quarter of a 
century, over a sixth of the world’s sur- 
face, and among millions of people with 
widely different cultural heritages a phi- 
losophy has been put into action and is 
dominating increasingly, with the speed 
and contagion of a militant faith, a new 
and extraordinary civilization. As its 
founder, Marx, predicted, it has arisen on 
the soil of social and economic need, the 
crop has been disconcertingly large, and 
the taste of its fruits bitter. As Marx 
would have admitted, another soil might 
have produced a sweeter and more tem- 
perate yield, but the soil of European so- 
cial and economic unrest was prepared 
for Russian communism, not by it. 

It is commonly believed that there is 
no thought in Russia today and that 
people are either too busy being commu- 
nistic to think or too underprivileged to 
care what they think. This is scarcely 
true. A remarkable feature of the Soviet 
enterprise is its intellectual strenuous- 
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ness. The emphasis that it places on cor- 
rect thinking is highly dogmatic and 
compulsive, in part because of the close 
connection which is believed in Russia to 
exist between thought and action. A slip 
in an argument may disturb an economic 
or social trend because of the promptness 
with which approved ideas are put into 
operation. Experiments in thinking may 
be encouraged or cut off with startling 
abruptness, but the reason for this is that 
Russian behavior is creedal and depends 
for its drive and stability upon convic- 
tion, and the government is concerned 
that the behavior pattern which it wants 
be woven with the enduring thread of 
what it believes to be truth. There is 
little or no room for detachment, no pa- 
tience with the leisurely play of ideas ir- 
relevant or counter to immediate pur- 
poses and plans. The social organism is 
infused with enthusiastic belief, but it 
should be emphasized that it 7s the whole 
organism. Soviet philosophy is not a 
bundle of ideas manufactured for local 
consumption at convenient rates. The 
leaders of the Soviet world are prophets, 
priests, and philosopher-kings within 
their own frame of reference. 

In a recent monograph on “Philosophy 
in the U.S.S.R. after Twenty-five Years,” 
Mitin writes: 

Before the October Revolution a limited 
circle of people was occupied with philosophy, 
the publication of philosophic literature was in- 
significant, philosophic culture was unavailable 
to the broad, popular masses. Before the Octo- 
ber Revolution philosophic books were printed 
in inadequate editions. For example, in the 
period between 1897 and 1916 the works of 
Aristotle were published in 1,000 copies, the 
works of Hegel in 4,000-5,000 copies, Diderot 
in 1,500 copies. ... Universal classical philo- 
sophical literature plays a great role in the 
cultural growth of Soviet peoples. This ex- 
plains the great interest in the U.S.S.R. even 
in classical philosophical thought. Let us pre- 
sent a comparison of the editions of the classics 


of philosophy in the Soviet period and for the 
twenty years before the Revolution. 











1897-1916 1917-38 
TIBtOUE. oo. oc cc 1,000 | 7,000- 8,300 
MOMMIPG $5. .5.0is 3 Ssh 64,500 222,600 
12 eer a 4,500 200 , 500 
UG 7) 1,500 139,100 
Lr 7,700 55,200 
Feuerbach... ...... 10,000 44,000 











Editions of Bacon, Holbach, Helvetius, and 
Democritus were not printed in Russia be- 
tween 1897 and 1916. In the period 1917-38, 
editions were issued of the following: 


L250) 1 ee ee 23 ,000 
HIOIDRG Hs... 4505) 7 ,000-9 , 000 
BRelvVetIOS ... «5 5 ee ss 67,500 
Democritus. ....... 0... 10,000 


In the Soviet period were published the works 
of Aristotle, Lucretius, Giordano Bruno, 
Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, 
Toland, Priestley, Rousseau, Condillac, Lamar- 
tine, Diderot, Robinet, Vico, Meillot, Fourreau, 
etc. In the Soviet period were issued in large 
editions the philosophical works of Lomonosov, 
Belinskii, Hertsen, and other Russian thinkers. 

The growth of philosophic culture in the 
U.S.S.R. is a reflection of the conversion of the 
broad masses to Marxist philosophy. The philo- 
sophical productions of Marxism and Leninism 
serve as an intellectual weapon for the modi- 
fication and transformation of reality. ... In 
the fifty years before the October Revolution in 
Russia, 500,000 copies, in all, of the classic 
productions of Marxism-Leninism were issued, 
but in 1917-38 in U.S.S.R., 395,400,000 copies 
of the works of Marx and Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin were printed in the languages of the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. 

Such classic philosophic productions as 
Anti-Diihring, Ludwig Feuerbach, Lenin’s Ma- 
terialism and Embiro-criticism, Stalin’s Dia- 
lectical and Historical Materialism, appear to be 
reference works of the whole Soviet intelli- 
gentsia.' 


These figures illustrate in part a gener- 
al intellectual ferment in Soviet lands, in 
part a marked intensification of purely 


tM. B. Mitin, Philosophskaya Nauka v SSSR 3a 
25 let (Moscow, 1943), pp. 21-23. 
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philosophic interests. The core of this 
interest is, however, not free speculation 
but a predisposed addiction to the official 
philosophy of the Communist party, 
Lenin’s version of Karl Marx’s dialecti- 
cal materialism. 

The history of Russian philosophy, as 
of most other aspects of Russian culture, 
is a peculiar one. Western European phi- 
losophy can be conveniently divided into 
several clearly defined periods: the clas- 
sical, the patristic, the medieval or scho- 
lastic, the Renaissance, and the modern. 
The first extends from the Ionian pre- 
Socratics to the close of the philosophical 
school at Athens under Justinian (A.D. 
529); the second overlaps and absorbs 
later Stoicism and Neo-Platonism and 
continues through John of Damascus in 
the East and beyond Boethius in the 
West; the third includes the period from 
Psellos in the East and Johannes Scotus 
Erigena in the West to the fall of Con- 
stantinople, when intellectual life in the 
Near East suffered a virtual eclipse, to 
the decline of nominalism in the West. 
The Renaissance emerges at the end of 
the fourteenth century and has finished 
its task by the sixteenth century. Mod- 
ern philosophy begins with Descartes 
and threatens to end somewhat dismally 
in our own day with the decline of meta- 
physics, the reduction of ethics to a de- 
scriptive science, the absorption of logic 
by mathematics, aesthetics by eclectic 
sensibility and the explosion of an atom 
bomb. 

In Russia no such scheme obtains. 
Until the reforms of Peter the Great, 
Russia learned what philosophy it knew 
from the theological writings of the 
Greek church. Philosophy apart from 
theology was unknown throughout the 
Middle Ages, and thought was main- 
tained with a fair degree of consistency 
on the level of the patristic age. The clas- 


sical philosophers were not known in 
Slavic translations until modern times, 
except at second hand. There was no 
scholastic age and no Renaissance. In the 
fifteen century, Russia was concluding 
its long struggle with the Mongols, but 
Russian national independence was 
achieved by the princes of Moscow in 
part by a close alliance with the church, 
which from that time on was to control 
and restrict the growth of intellectual 
life in the country as a whole. Protestant- 
ism had little or no effect on Russian 
thought in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Court circles in the eighteenth 
century flirted with the ideas of the Ger- 
man Aufkidrung and with French ration- 
alism, but ecclesiastical censorship pre- 
vented these influences from penetrating 
the masses. Peter the Great had a Swiss 
tutor, Lefort, who taught him the joys of 
both cynicism and debauchery; but the 
tsar had the vision to see the importance 
of religion as a socially cohesive force and 
permitted his subjects none of the liber- 
ties of thought which he himself enjoyed. 
Catherine the Great was similarly at- 
tracted by rationalism in her youth but 
soon perceived its dangers in an auto- 
cratic state and withdrew from publica- 
tion a literary indiscretion of her youth. 

In the universities founded by Peter 
the Great and his successors, philosophy 
occupied a highly precarious position. Its 
professors were the object of both ecclesi- 
astical and political suspicion. Teaching 
that offended the church was regarded as 
a menace to the stability of the status 
quo, and criticism of the absolutist theory 
on which it was based was regarded as 
high treason and its exponent was sent to 
Siberia, if he was not fortunate enough to 
have been forewarned and forearmed 
with a ticket to Berlin or Paris. All books 
were subject to ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal censorship, all lectures to imperial su- 
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pervision, and all organizations were 
carefully investigated by the secret 
police. Courses in logic, metaphysics, 
ethics, and politics were included in the 
plan for the Academy of Sciences (1725) 
founded by Peter the Great, but little or 
nothing was done about them, and a 
vigilant censorship was exercised over in- 
struction at the University of Moscow 
(1755) and in the provincial universities 
established early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There were other obstacles besides 
the censorship: the absence of a satis- 
factory Russian literary idiom before the 
eighteenth century, the lack of elemen- 
tary education to serve as a foundation 
for advanced study, the practical dispo- 
sition of students more interested in 
careers than in ideas, the Byzantinism of 
prevailing thought about ultimate ques- 
tions. In such an atmosphere the spirit of 
free inquiry could scarcely be expected to 
flourish. 

Nevertheless, Russian philosophy has 
had a distinguished history in spite of its 
late start.? This history is curiously dis- 
tributed between the universities and 
schools and the newspapers and periodi- 
cals, which were often more daring and 
correspondingly shorter-lived. The lit- 
erature of satire and allusion, cryptic in 
its expressions, spread philosophical 
ideas, and the literary salons privately 
circulated manuscripts on philosophic 
themes among their members. The ideas 
came originally from Germany and 
France, especially from Germany, and 
were applied to Russian situations or as- 
similated to the Russian outlook. The 
beginnings were modest and unimpres- 
sive. The first professor of philosophy at 
Moscow, N. N. Popovskii, was noted as 


2Cf. Shpet, Ocherk rasvtiya russkoi philosophii, 
I (Petrograd, 1922), 54; A. Koyré, La Philosophie et 
le probléme national en Russie au début du XIX* 
siécle (“Bibliothéque de l'Institut frangais de 
Léningrad,” Vol. X [Paris, 1929]), p. 46. 


a pupil of Lomonosov and as the author 
of a translation into Russian of a French 
version of Pope’s Essay on Man.’ Most 
professors were school men of the Auf- 
kidrung and openly described their lec- 
tures as expositions of theories not their 
own, feeble imitations of shoddy origi- 
nals, As German philosophy took on new 
life and improved, its reflection in Russia 
became more impressive and attracted 
abler minds to its study and presenta- 
tion. Russians eagerly espoused the views 
of Kant, Schelling, Fichte, and especially 
Hegel. 

Shpet and Koyré have shown the ex- 
tent to which Russian idealism was eclec- 
tic and assimilative rather than original 
and creative. Soviet writers nowadays 
claim that the great lights of Russian 
philosophy in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries were materialists, but 
the truth is that neither Russian idealists 
nor Russian materialists exhibit any 
great speculative power. Russian scien- 
tists like Mendeleev, Mechnikov, Popov, 
Lebedev, and Pavlov have made notable 
contributions to knowledge, but none 
were primarily philosophers.4 The latter 
were concerned with cultural and social 
questions, and their thought is signifi- 
cant mainly as interpretations of Russian 
society, as indications of the Russian 
sense of value, and as leads to social and 
political reform. The famous controversy 
between the Slavophiles and the “‘West- 
erners’”’s involved not only the debt of 

)Shpet, op. cit., p. 144; Koyré, op. cit., p. 86. 

4 The originality of Russian science has been 
much emphasized by Soviet writers in recent years. 
Cf. the essays by various authors in Rol russkoi 
nauki v razvitie mirovoi nauki i kultury, Vols. I-III 
(Moscow, 1946) (Vols. I-II deal with natural 
science, Vol. III with philology); on Russian phi- 
losophy cf. S. I. Vavilov, Sovetsskaya nauka na 
novom etape (Moscow, 1946), p. 76, and the Philo- 
sophskie Zapiski published currently by the Aka- 
demiia Nauk. 


5 Koyré, op. cit., p. 175. The literature on this 


question is enormous. 
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Russian civilization to Byzantium and 
western Europe, respectively, but also 
the question of what to do next—return 
to the Middle Ages? by-pass the indus- 
trial revolution? avoid the mechanization 
of life? eliminate the bourgeoisie and re- 
lieve the peasant? Russia was economi- 
cally a backward country. Its vast natu- 
ral resources were either neglected or 
mishandled. Up to the revolution of 1918 
its agriculture was primitive and the out- 
put of its factories meager. Russia main- 
tained its might by its armies. It is no ac- 
cident that Lenin appealed for revolution 
not only to the peasants (who were still 
for the most part unconverted to com- 
munism in 1929) and to the workers but 
also to the soldiers; and the soldiers were 
the first to strike effectively. 

In their collection of “Essays on the 
History of Russian Materialism in the 
18th-19th Centuries,’ Vasetskii and 
Tovchuk® describe the work of Lomono- 
sov, Radishchev, Hertzen, Belinskii, 
Chernyshevskii and Dobrolyubov, Pisa- 
rev, Mendeleev, Timirazev, and Plecha- 
noy; but their monotonous evaluation by 
the standards of Marx-Leninist ortho- 
doxy distorts the historical perspective 
and blurs significant distinctions. Lo- 
monosov was a universal genius who, in 
an age when it was still possible to know 
everything, traveled where knowledge 
was to be found and returned to acquaint 
his country with the learned traditions of 
Germany and France and to encourage 
them to establish ones of their own. In 
science he held the usual views of his day 
about matter, but in philosophy he was 
a deist. Vasetskii and Iovchuk write: 

In his philosophical views Lomonosov re- 
treated from materialism to deism, to the 
recognition of a ‘‘divine impulse” assumed as a 
first principle for value. Retreating from ma- 

6G, Vasetskii and M. Iovchuk, Ocherki po istorii 
russkovo materialisma xviii—xix vv. (Moscow, 1942). 


terialism, Lomonosov defended a duality of 
truth, science, and religion. ‘‘Law and faith,” 


he wrote, “are two natural sisters, daughters 
of one and the same parent. They can never be 


at variance with each other, even though one 
out of some vanity and intellectual conceit of 
his own imputes dissension to them.” The 
attempt to recognize the equality of religion 
and science, typical of the scholars of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries and reflected 


in Lomonosov’s works, testifies to the historical 
and class limitations of his views. It should, 


however, be borne in mind that Lomonosov 
never resorted for an explanation of natural 


phenomena to the “original impulse” but that 
all his strength was directed to the strengthen- 


ing of the materialistic views of science.’ 


Radishchev was an aristocrat, educat- 
ed in Leipzig at the same time as Goethe. 
He studied law and German and French 
philosophy. He became acquainted with 
Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Descartes, Spino- 
za, and Leibniz and developed a special 
admiration for the works of Rousseau 
and Voltaire. He returned to Russia in 
1771 and served in the senate and on the 
staff of General Bruce. He was the author 
of a number of works, of which the most 
important and influential was the famous 
‘Journey from Petersburgh to Moscow,” 
in which the peasant problem was treat- 
ed with a freedom which angered the 
authorities, who exiled him to Siberia. 
Radishchev was, as his training indicates, 
a child of the Aufkldrung. He was a 
materialist in the sense that he, like 
Lomonosov, emphasized the close rela- 
tionship between body and mind, but, 
like Lomonosov, he was also a deist. He 
had no patience with the mystical tend- 
encies of contemporary Masonry but 
could write a passage quoted regretiully 
by his Soviet critics from the end of the 
“Journey from Petersburgh to Moscow”’: 

Before the beginning of time when there was 
no foundation for existence and all was lost in 


eternity and immensity, a source of power was 


7 Ibid., p. 31. 
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none the less possible, all the beauty of the 
universe subsisted in his thought but there 
was no actuality. And these all-powerful 
hands creating substance in space, gave to it 
motion. The sun shone, the moon took on 
light, and the heavenly bodies circling above 
were formed. The first gesture at creation was 
omnipotent. The whole miracle of the uni- 
verse and all its loveliness are but witnesses 
{to this]. 


To this should be added Radishchev’s 
treatise on “Man, His Mortality and Im- 
mortality,’’ as proof that this author can 
hardly be claimed as a militant protago- 
nist of atheistic materialism. Radi- 
shchev’s main concern, however, was not 
with questions of cosmology and meta- 
physics but with the dignity of man. 
This lesson he had learned no less from 
the French rationalists than from the 
German idealists, and the breadth of his 
social vision was due to a respect for man 
as such which was foreign to convention- 
al Russian sentiment.*® 

Hertzen has recently attracted excep- 
tional interest as a philosopher in Russia. 
A cheap edition of selections from his 
writings was published by B. P. Kozmin 
in 1945;° a study of his life and writings 
by I. S. Derzhavin" was published by the 
Academy of Sciences in 1947; and a 
popular lecture by [. S. Novich on Hert- 
zen delivered in 1947 was published by 
the Ministry of Higher Education in the 
U.S.S.R." Hertzen, like Radishchev was 
an aristocrat, was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, where he studied 
natural science and became an ardent 
follower of Schelling and of the social 
philosophy of Saint-Simon. He is an ex- 
cellent example of the intellectual fer- 
ment in Russia in the 1830’s and 1840's 
and of the increased realism and pro- 


8 Tbid., p. 43. 
9A.I, Hertzen. Izbrannoe (Moscow, 1945). 
104. J. Hertzen, Literaturno-chudozhestvennoe 


nasledie (Moscow, 1947). 
1 A. I. Hertzen (Moscow, 1947). 


grammatic character of their views on 
social and political questions. Describing 


the intellectual life of his time, he wrote: 


Ideas were confused. We preached the 
French revolution, then we preached Saint- 
Simonism and that kind of revolution. We 
advocated a constitution and a republic, the 
reading of political books, and the concentra- 
tion of forces in one society. But, above all, we 
preached hatred of all coercion, of all arbitrary 
authority. 


Here again we see the sense of the dignity 
of man as the essential motive of radi- 
calism. It was for the revolutionary im- 
plications of this sense that he was exiled. 
On his return he applied himself to the 
study of Hegel, whose thought he de- 
scribed in a context significant for our 
purpose as “the algebra of revolution.” 
He was the first Russian to see in the 
Hegelian dialectic a way of understand- 
ing the evolution of Russian society. 
Lenin wrote of him: 

He assimilated Hegel’s dialectic. He under- 
stood that it furnished by itself an ‘algebra 


of revolution.” He went beyond Hegel to 
materialism in Feuerbach’s footsteps. The 


first of his Writings on Natural Science, Empiri- 
cism and Idealism, written in 1844, reveals 


a thinker who even now is a head above 
the chasm of the contemporary naturalist 


empiricists and the mist of the present-day 
philosophers, the idealists and semi-idealists. 


Hertzen came close to dialectical materialism 
and stopped just short of historical material- 


ism.” 

Belinskii, like Hertzen, found his way 
from idealism to materialism and, like 
Hertzen, was influenced by Feuerbach, 
especially in his attitude toward religious 
thought. With Belinskii, however, we 
have a new ferment in Russian Hegelian- 
ism of the Left, the influence of Marx and 
Engels (1847-48). With them he saw in 
religon not only the creation of man but 
the reflection of his political and social 
struggles, the symptom of his ills, and the 


1 Vasetskii and Iovchuk, op. cit., p. 81. 
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clue to his aspirations. His practical vi- 
sion was limited, and he failed to see, as 
Marx and Engels had done, the latent 
power and social significance of the pro- 
letariat. In his thought the Hegelian dia- 
lectic was materialized and the connec- 
tions between the surface phenomena of 
history and its underlying currents per- 
ceived. Belinskii lacked the experience 
with a highly industrialized society so 
essential to the completed theory of dia- 
lectical materialism." 

The penetration of Marxist influence 
into Russian philosophy opens a new era. 
The details of this development must be 
omitted here, as philosophical principles 
are less involved than the construction of 
a social theory adequate to account for 
the facts and inevitable operation of 
forces in Russian social life. The sugges- 
tion of Chernyshevskii and Dobrolyubov 
that Russia might avoid the industrial 
revolution altogether was utopian in the 
extreme. The proletariat had come to 
stay, and they increased and multiplied, 
however inferior in quantity and quality 
the manufacture of Russian food and the 
exploitation of Russian natural resources 
might appear in comparison with western 
Europe. The Marxist formula obtained 
up to the revolutionary stage. Lenin and 
the militant Russian Communists saw 
that the opportune moment might arrive 
at any time to ring up the curtain on 
the next act. 

If Lenin had been of no political im- 
portance and the opportunity to put his 
ideas into practice had not been so dra- 
matic an event in our generation, the 
study of his philosophical ideas would 
command only a passing interest."4 He 


13 Tbid., p. 145; cf. S. Vernadsky, A History of 
Russia (New Haven, 1944), p. 199. 

™ An official biography has been issued by the 
Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, Lenin Vladimir Ilyich 
(Moscow, 1943). Cf. F. L. Schumann, Soviet Politics 
at Home and Abroad (New York, 1946), passim. 





was the ablest of pamphleteers, a patient 
and skilful organizer of men, and a 
strategist endowed with that greatest of 
all strategic gifts, an accurate sense of 
timing. After many years of failure, fate 
played into his hand, and, because he 
was tirelessly alert, he saw his chance, 
took it as he had taken it many times be- 
fore without fear of risk or loss, and won. 
This should not, however, obscure the 
fact that his ideas were all secondhand 
and many of them second-rate. They 
touch only the surface of life and repre- 
sent a chart of human society, not a 
penetrating analysis of human values. 
They were held obsessively and compul- 
sively, and their emphasis was deter- 
mined by their proposed effect. 

Marxist materialism depends on its 
view of the relationship between man 
and nature, the possibility of reliable 
knowledge through the senses, and the 
adjustment of the individual and of soci- 
ety to their environment by the exploita- 
tion of nature. Its view of historical evo- 
lution, its dialectical aspect, is condi- 
tioned by its theory of the production 
and distribution of goods and of the rela- 
tion between the classes: the privileged 
classes defend their claims by an appeal 
to tradition and support them by civil 
and military force; the bourgeoisie, as 
manipulators of goods, maintain them- 
selves by financial profit and ultimately 
by the perversion of money from a sym- 
bol of economic values to an asset in it- 
self and an instrument of power; the pro- 
letariat do the work, struggle with the 
natural environment, and actually pro- 
duce from it but share meagerly in the 
fruits of their labors. Any dislocation of 
this scheme upsets its delicate balance 
and saps its revolutionary strength. For 
Lenin any attempt to compromise with 
naive sensationalism in epistemology 
opened the door to mysticism and theolo- 
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gy, the ancient allies of privilege and the 
favorite instruments of the upper and 
middle classes in exploiting the workers 
and peasants. His quarrel with the Neo- 
Kantians was that they had abandoned 
Kant’s Ding-an-sich, the last tenuous 
contact of idealism with an external 
world, and had reduced all knowledge to 
the criticism of experience. Religion and 
other conservative kinds of thought and 
sentiment were experience as well as sci- 
ence. Just as scientific materialism had 
appeared to discover a world made for 
the class struggle, which was Lenin’s pri- 
mary interest, so the idealists and empiri- 
cists pressed the embarrassing claim that 
this world had aot been photographed by 
the senses but deduced and reconstructed 
by the mind from materials selected out 
of experience as a whole. Lenin saw that 
the return to experience could easily lead 
toa return to Hume or Berkeley or would 
justify a fresh start in the direction of 
orthodox theology, which groups of lay 
theologians in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, including Berdyaev, Merezhkov- 
skii, and Bulgakov, actually made." 

A somewhat humorless edition of 
Lenin’s marginal notes to his own copy 
of Hegel was published in the Leninski 
Sbornik (1929) and has been issued in 
German as “‘a model for a real under- 
standing and mastery of dialectic ‘in its 
rational form.’ ’’ It sheds little light on 
Lenin’s thought, though some on his at- 
titudes and disposition. Where Hegel 
writes: “The Leibnitzian, or Kantian or 
Fichtian idealism, like other forms of the 


5 Little or nothing about these interesting ex- 
periments in Russian religious liberalism has ap- 
peared in English. Cf. P. Miliukov, Ocherki po 
istorii russkoi kultury, 11, Part I, 200; G. Florovskii, 
Puti russkavo bogosloviya (Paris, 1937); V. U. 
Zenkovskii, Russkie mysiteli i Europa (Paris, 1926). 

©V. Adoratski, W. J. Lenin, Aus dem philoso- 
phischen Nachlass_ (‘“Marxistische Bibliothek,” 
No. 23 [Wien, 1931]). 


same thing, have advanced as little as 
skepticism beyond being as determinate, 
beyond this immediacy,”’ Lenin adds in 
the margin: “They have penetrated no 
more deeply.’? Where Hegel writes: ‘It 
is the immediacy of un-being which con- 
stitutes appearance. ... Being is non- 
being in actuality. Its negative quality 
per se is the negative nature of actuality 
itself,’ Lenin writes: “Appearance: the 
negative nature of actuality.’”’ Where 
Hegel writes: “What makes the difficulty 
is always thought, because it separates 
the elements of an object which are con- 
nected in reality,” Lenin writes: ‘Cor- 
rect!” Where Hegel writes: ‘“The sensible 
is the preconceived intelligible; the intel- 
ligible is the comprehended sensible,” 
Lenin writes: ““Not bad!’ Where Hegel 
writes: “Aristotle is not such a realist 
after all,” Lenin writes: “Ha, ha, he’s 
getting anxious!” 

Except for the philosophical implica- 
tions and asides in his political writings 
and the three essays on religion,"? Lenin 
has left only one philosophical work, the 
essay on materialism and empiro-criti- 
cism written in 1908 and published in 
1909. The second edition appeared after 
the revolution in 1920. Except as an item 
in the Soviet canon of scriptures, it is not 
an important book. It illustrates the 
complexity of currents and cross-currents 
which operated in the years of reform 
and reaction under Nicholas II, fusing 
and confusing the development of phi- 
losophy in Russia with that of other 
lands. It is, like much of Lenin’s writing, 
a polemical work, and its reader should 
always consider that Lenin never ap- 
proached ideas for their own sake or es- 
timated them by their logical consistency 
or philosophical integrity. They were, in 
accordance with the Marxist formula, 


17 These have been issued in a single volume, V. J. 
Lenin: Sotsialism i religiya (Moscow, 1937). 
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symptoms of the economic and social or- 
ganism, indications of trends and direc- 
tiuns operating beneath the surface of 
thought and feeling.® 

The attempts of the Neo-Kantians to 
rehabilitate idealism, the reflection of the 
ideas of Mach and Avenarius in Russian 
thinkers like Bogdanov, Lopatin, and 
Shishkin, endangered the whole concep- 
tion of knowledge and of nature upon 
which the official Communist edifice of 
thought had been reared. The return to 
idealist ways was accompanied within 
Russian socialism itself by demands for 
a less strenuous and more orderly march 
of progress than Lenin deemed expedi- 
ent. To him the Social Democrats, Social 
Revolutionists, the “‘legal’”’ Marxists, and 
Mensheviks were liberals who were pre- 
pared to throw away their case by under- 
estimating the need for drastic political 
action. Their attitudes betrayed the 
subtly reactionary bent of all retreats 
from classical Marxism. The way to revo- 
lution had been cleared and its program 
enunciated by following dialectical ma- 
terialism to its ultimate conclusion. 
Marx had provided the interpretation of 
its inevitability. To sacrifice Marx was to 
sacrifice not only a creed but a cause. 

A discussion of Soviet philosophy 
should not be concluded without a word 
about its present leader, Stalin. Where 
Lenin was content to cover the problems 
of philosophy in a book, Stalin disposed 
of the whole matter in an essay of twen- 
ty-five pages. It is a very remarkable es- 
say and it is entitled Dialectical and His- 
torical Materialism.*® Without any at- 
tempt at theoretical defense or subtle 

Cf. A. V. Shchelgov, Borba Lenina protiv 
Bogdanovskoi revizii Marksisma (Moscow, 1937); 
M. Rozental, Materialisticheskaya dialektika (Mos- 


cow, 1937); H. Horn, Lenin als Philosoph (Leipzig, 
Inaugural diss. [Dresden, 1933]). 


9 J. Stalin, Leninism, Selected Writings (New 
York, 1942), p. 406. 


elaboration, Stalin states the Marx- 
Leninist position in the form in which it 
should be received by pious Communists 
in contemporary Russia. In form it is 
largely the succinct statement of positive 
propositions and their opposites. It con- 
cludes with a brief analysis of the social 
and political bearing of the creed. It is 
crisp, uncompromisingly dogmatic, and 
objective. It has the direct forcefulness 
and impressive clarity of the Athanasian 
Creed and the Westminster Confession. 
There is not a novel idea in it, and 
thought is not advanced by it the frac- 
tion of an inch. It is, however, impres- 
sive; and read—as it was intended to be 
read—in the context of Russian revolu- 
tionary life it has carried conviction. 

I have tried here to give some idea of 
the antecedents of contemporary Rus- 
sian philosophy, to explain its rise, and to 
characterize its dogmatic temper,”® its 
social and political function, and the na- 
ture of its ideas. The question may fairly 
be raised whether philosophy in Russia 
has a future, in view of the static charac- 
ter of its present and immediate past. 
The answer is anyone’s guess. My own 
would consist in an appeal to the dialec- 
tic of history against the views of Marx 
and Lenin. The war has shown that in 
Russia or elsewhere people become tired 
of doing things, even things which they 
regard as exciting and important. They 
tire of uniformity and discipline, and 
they tire of each other. In the Marx- 
Lenin conception of life everything de- 
pends upon hectic achievement, and a 
point is reached when the question Why? 
is silenced as authoritatively as in any 
theological system. Contemporary Rus- 
sian culture could be threatened from 
various sides: (1) by success, which 

20 This temper is obvious in the very statements 


that deny it (cf. Schumann, op. cit., p. 19; R. P. 
Casey, Religion in Russia [New York, 1946], p. 152). 
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would produce leisure, raise the standard 
of living, and accentuate individual dif- 
ferences; (2) by the federal principle of 
autonomous republics, each one of which 
carries on a native tradition of thought 
and interest which it alone can under- 
stand but which when the years of crisis 
are past will find philosophical expres- 
sion; (3) by failure, provided that the 
national aggressiveness of Russia is 
matched with our own and loses and that 
in consequence Europe sinks into eco- 
nomic, social, and political chaos; and 
(4) by the church, whose claims the state 
could not resist because when solace and 
assurance were required by the pressures 
of war, men asked for bread and refused 
a stone.”* The re-emergence of organized 
religion in the life of Russia was a blow to 
the official philosophy of communism. It 
could be explained on its principles, but 
it was not happily received and only 
grudgingly permitted by the state. It has 
involved the toleration of a rival creed 
which means business and of men whose 
business it is to see that it means busi- 
ness.” The church supports, as it has al- 
ways supported, the de facto government 
as a power that is and therefore is of 
God. It represents, however, a ferment in 


2 Casey, op. cit., p. 113. 22 Tbid., p. 182. 


Russian life which in the long run must 
either subside or win out. An absolute 
system can never be satisfied with a 
relative position, and the essence of 
Christian life is to propagate its kind of 
faith. 

It cannot have escaped the Russian 
mind that the Marxist-Leninist dialectic 
of history has strangely bogged down. 
The phase of dictatorship gives no evi- 
dence of yielding. The Communist party 
and the Soviets have assumed in the post- 
war world the familiar contours of the 
earlier bureaucracy. Life is ruled from the 
top, the submissive and the co-operative 
are privileged. The government is, in ef- 
fect, absolute. It would be folly to ex- 
pect that critical reactions to this sit- 
uation would find their way into the 
government-controlled presses or that al- 
ternatives to Marx and [Lenin—outside 
theology which is now also privileged— 
would be seriously proposed. The in- 
crease in philosophic reading attested by 
the statistics cited earlier show, however, 
that Russian thinking is exposed to more 
than one view of life. Freedom of specu- 
lation is a sign of poise and assurance. 
Life in Russia is tense and insecure. Bet- 
ter and richer thoughts must await 
calmer and sunnier days. 
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The Puritan Oligarchy. By THOMAS JEFFERSON 
WERTENBAKER. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1947. xvi+359 pages. $5.00. 

The general outline for a treatment of the 
Puritan experiment in Massachusetts Bay is 
well established. One who would cover the com- 
plete story must include (1) the theologically 
oriented conception in the minds of the founders 
which defines their intention; (2) the first plant- 
ing under the charter; (3) the working-out of the 
plan in practice; (4) what the church-state setup 
looked like; and (5) the factors which account 
for the decline and disintegration culminating 
in the loss of the charter and the arrival of a 
royal governor. 

This work, the third volume in the author’s 
The Founding of American Civilization series, is 
a fine example of what a master of the art (or 
craft!) can do within a familiar outline. The 
primacy of the religious motive in the founding 
is recognized. The elements in the church-state 
pattern are finely delineated, including, notably, 
calling attention to the importance for the struc- 
ture of settlement in villages. In dealing with 
the “forces of disintegration” —summarized in 
the Preface under the headings “the develop- 
ment of commerce,” “‘the shift from the agri- 
cultural village to the farm,” “the growth of ra- 
tionalism,” “the failure to exclude religious 
‘error,’ ”’ “the loss of political auttonomy”—the 
scope of the treatment and the fine balancing of 
the several factors accounting for it are magnifi- 
cent. This is no doubt the best general history 
of the Colony that has appeared, and it will 
henceforth be invaluable as an introduction to 
the study. 

I should now like to comment on the basic 
interpretative scheme of the study. 

Massachusetts Bay of the Puritans between 
1629 and 1690 is a crucible in which theology, 
philosophy, and political and economic theory 
are inextricably mixed and tried in intense activ- 
ity. Anyone who has attempted to steer an in- 
terpretative course through this complex maze 
knows that it is a venture for the historian to 
undertake with fear and trembling; and the 
acute realize that, in interpreting these Puri- 
tans, one is bound to exhibit for judgment his 


own basic assumptions and consciously held 
convictions. 

One is always in danger either of trying to do 
complete justice to the complexity and landing 
in a confusing incoherence and lack of clarity or 
of seizing upon one interpretative theme (e.g., 
theological, philosophical, political, economic) 
in the interests of clarity and landing in over- 
simplification. Professor Wertenbaker does a 
masterly job of steering the middle course, and, 
if it be said that he errs in the direction of over- 
simplification through a political emphasis, it 
must also be added that the error is so subtle as 
to be readily understandable in the occurrence. 
However, it is an error that can make consider- 
able difference in one’s understanding and in- 
terpretation of certain events in the history and 
in one’s evaluation of New England’s contribu- 
tion to the “founding of American civilization,” 
and hence it is worth noting. 

The key to Wertenbaker’s interpretation, as 
the title implies, is the political concept of the 
“oligarchy” —‘‘the government of the many by 
the few” (p. viii), or “the power of the few over 
the many” (p. 341). This concept sets the inter- 
pretative theme of the study and determines the 
treatment and evaluation of the component 
parts of the story. Accordingly, as conceived by 
the founders, Massachusetts was to be an 
“oligarchy” of the elect, and its history is the 
story of the establishment and subsequent dis- 
integration of the oligarchial control under the 
combined pressures of dissenters from within 
and attackers from without, both aided by the 
physical conditions in the Colony and the trends 
of the century. These dissenters and attackers 
are, by implication, lumped together as the 
harbingers of modern “democracy” or “the 
American system,” the thesis being that, as the 
oligarchy disintegrated, the principles they rep- 
resented came increasingly to prevail. 

In telling this story, the author, while claim- 
ing no more than an attempt to “‘be fair to the 
leaders of the Massachusetts Bible State” and 
to their enemies, really does a magnificent job 
in presenting a balanced view of both from the 
sources. Nor is he squeamish about making his 
own basis of evaluation clear: “I make no pre- 
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tense of divorcing myself from the twentieth 
century. Like most Americans I dislike the fet- 
tering of men’s minds and the denial of the right 
of the people to rule themselves, and this no 
doubt makes itself apparent in these pages.” It 
does, and there is never any doubt that his sym- 
pathies lie with the ‘enemies of the established 
order.” 

Such clarity in conception makes for the 
clarity and power in presentation for which this 
study is notable. But it also makes for an em- 
phasis and interpretative slanting that can be 
very misleading. 

One can begin to make this clear by pointing 
out that “oligarchy” is a word with strong con- 
notations, being, as Webster’s Unabridged puts 
it, a word “commonly distinguished from... 
aristocracy as being the rule of a few for corrupt or 
selfish purposes.” The author’s choice then, of 
“oligarchy” rather than, for example, ‘‘aristoc- 
racy” injects into the interpretation the implica- 
tion that the founders were consciously moti- 
vated by a selfish desire to wield and retain po- 
litical. power over the masses, and hence that 
their theology was but a function of this de- 
sire—a sheet of pious words with which to cover 
their naked lust for political power. This is sim- 
ilar to the mistake made by the so-called ‘‘eco- 
nomic historians,” who tended to make the- 
ology a mere function of the founders’ desire for 
economic aggrandizement. 

Both hit upon a partial truth—for few would 
now deny that political and economic considera- 
tions played an important part or that there 
were hypocrites in Massachusetts Bay. But 
both, in discounting religious belief and theo- 
logical structure, err in reading the history of 
the seventeenth century through the political 
and economic eyes of the twentieth century. 
The corrective for this tendency was made 
clear, for example, in Perry Miller’s Orthodoxy in 
Massachusetts (1933)—a study which apparent- 
ly grew out of the insight that “the way men 
think has some influence upon their actions” 
and the conclusion that hence the Puritans’ the- 
ology was not “just so many rationalizations 
constructed by the subconscious to disguise the 
pursuit of more tangible ends.” 

Over-all, then, concentration upon the politi- 
cal-oligarchy theme tends toward an oversim- 
plification of the Puritan story by making a 
black-and-white division between the defenders 
and enemies of the established order, in which 
the former become the self-conscious exponents 
of intolerance and the denial of civil liberties, 


and all the latter from Roger Williams to Sir 
Fernando Gorges become the upholders of tol- 
erance and civil liberty. This, in the light of 
subsequent developments, is true enough in one 
sense. But it is a partial truth, the dominance 
of which tends to obscure the fact that a con- 
flict of theological and philosophical principles 
was taking place in New England as well as a 
political conflict between the exponents of 
oligarchial control and democratic freedom on 
the practical level. And this makes the differ- 
ence between the implication that the history of 
Massachusetts Bay is the story of the thwart- 
ing by the several factors mentioned of the plan 
of a controlling few to perpetuate their preroga- 
tives and the idea that it is the story of an at- 
tempt to work out in practice a community life 
which would do justice equally to the principles 
of freedom and authority. The Puritans took 
the position stated by Samuel Torrey in 1674 
(p. 315) that “liberty and order are insepara- 
ble”; and the continued discussion of this 
theme from John Winthrop’s “A Modell of 
Christian Charity,” written on the way over on 
the “‘Arebella,” indicates that they were always 
conscious of the real problem involved. 

In slighting this dimension of the conflict, 
Wertenbaker seems at times to imply that the 
struggle was between the principle of liberty 
and the principle of order—that the oligarchy 
was based solely on the principle of order, 
while modern democracy is based solely on the 
principle of liberty. This, perhaps, is only a 
difference in emphasis—but, nevertheless, it is 
in this case, as William James once said, the 
kind of a difference that makes a lot of differ- 
ence. 

It “makes a lot of difference,” for example, 
when one comes to the evaluation of Puritan 
New England’s contribution to various aspects 
of American civilization—a basic purpose of the 
present study. 

To take only one aspect for purposes of illus- 
tration, but a very important one, Wertenbaker 
concludes that Massachusetts Bay Puritanism 
made no contribution to democracy. Now, 
there can be no quarrel with this conclusion if 
one means only that the leaders did not openly 
argue for general political democracy, and one 
might quote in confirmation the recurring 
echoes in New England of Ainsworth’s declara- 
tion: “So then for popular government, we hold 
it not, we approue it not, for if the multitude 
gouern, then who shallbe gouerned?” But one 
usually does mean more than this, as Werten- 
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baker seems to recognize earlier in the study 
when he says, in discussing the failure of the 
Puritan experiment: 

The essence of Calvinism was individualism, the 
refusal of men who could think for themselves to 
accept unquestioningly the thoughts and _ inter- 
pretations of others. This it had been which had 
made revolutionists of Calvin’s followers, crusaders 
for what their own investigations had convinced 
them was God’s command; and it was not to be 
expected that they could succeed in stemming the 
very forces which had moulded them and their 
beliefs [p. 249]. 


For this would seem to imply that some con- 
tribution must have been made to democracy 
through the grasp and preservation of a basic 
principle of individual freedom which “moulded 
them and their beliefs,” even though the con- 
tribution was made in spite of the conscious in- 
tention of the immediate leaders. Or, in other 
words, the statement would seem to imply that 
a prime reason for the failure of the oligarchy 
was that it was founded on Calvinism, the es- 
sence of which is individualism (which is open 
to question but not important at this point) and 
that this basic principle militated against the 
idea of enforced uniformity by the oligarchy be- 
cause logically inconsistent with it. The further 
implication of this would seem to be that the 
disintegration of the system from within was 
due, not to the triumph of different principles, 
but rather to a better understanding of the im- 
plications of the basic principles upon which the 
whole structure was built. Hence, to bring this 
down to the concrete, Anne Hutchinson and 
Roger Williams were in principle, as well as 
merely geographically, from “within” the move- 
ment, and to set them over against it completely 
is to obscure the real connection between the 
movement and subsequent developments to- 
ward modern democracy. 

The development can be delineated by sug- 
gesting that what Wertenbaker calls the “‘oli- 
garchy” was, within itself, a democracy of the 
elect—the church was a democracy on principle 
“in respect of the body, or Brotherhood,” as the 
Cambridge Platform puts it, based on the Cove- 
nant, or consent of the members. Of course, this 
democratic oligarchy was to rule, since it seemed 
clear to the founders that God would intrust the 
power to rule to his saints. Basic, then, to the 
whole church-state system was the supposed 
ability to distinguish between the elect and the 
nonelect, the regenerate and the unregenerate. 
And the primary thing in this connection that 


happened when the “invisible world” faded was 
the gradual disappearance of the line separating 
the two. As this eventuated, the limited “de- 
mocracy of the elect” passed almost imper- 
ceptibly into an inclusive democracy of the 
total citizenry. (This development is, I think, 
made clear in Miller and Johnson’s introduction 
to the section on “The Theory of the State and 
of Society” in their The Puritans [pp. 181-94].) 
There is no sharp break between seventeenth- 
century Puritan Calvinism and eighteenth-cen- 
tury rationalism, and the road from Massachu- 
setts Bay to modern democracy is rocky but 
continuous. The definitive study of the Puritan 
experiment—an important element in the defi- 
nition of the American tradition—will make this 
clear. 

SIDNEY E. MEAD 
University of Chicago 


Studies in the Making of the English Protestant 
Tradition (Mainly in the Reign of Henry 
VIII). By E. G. Rupp. Cambridge: At the 
University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1948. 220 pages. $2.75. 


In this scholarly and sometimes penetrating 
little volume is retold the story of the Protes- 
tant movement during the reign of Henry VIII. 
The main outlines of this story are well known, 
but Mr. Rupp does a real service in calling at- 
tention once again to the religious, as distin- 
guished from the political and economic, as- 
pects of the early English Reformation. As he 
rightly observes, “The English Reformation is 
not wholly to be explained in terms of that con- 
spiracy by which a lustful monarch and preda- 
tory gentry combined to plunder the Church 
and rend the unity of Christendom” (p. xi). The 
Cambridge Reformers and many less known 
figures, the vernacular Bible, and the confes- 
sional literature of the reign contributed not a 
little to “the making of the English Protestant 
tradition.” 

Curiously, among the more valuable sections 
are those in which the author strays from his 
stated intention. The chapter on “Christian 
Obedience” is a masterly though hardly orig- 
inal exposition of the political doctrine of the 
Reformers. Chapter vi, dealing with the nego- 
tiations between Henry VIII and the German 
Lutherans, is much more surely handled than 
the lengthy and involved discussion of ‘‘ ‘Justi- 
fication by Faith’ and the English Reformers.” 
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This chapter, which reveals clearly the political 
nature of the ‘‘Gospel according to Harry,” rep- 
resents the fullest account of the subject in Eng- 
lish. To this account must be added the impor- 
tant point established by W. Gordon Zeeveld in 
his Foundations of Tudor Policy (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1948) that Melanchthon’s Loci com- 
munes, dedicated to Henry VIII while negotia- 
tions were still pending, formed the basis for 
the Anglican via media. 

More directly to his purpose, Rupp shows 
that the fall of Cromwell and the breaking-off of 
negotiations with the Continental Protestants 
did not halt the progress of the Reformation in 
England. “The triumph of the Catholic Party in 
1539 and after has been exaggerated” (p. 131). 
This point needs to be made, because even in- 
formed people still labor under the delusion 
that the Edwardian Reformation marked an 
abrupt change in policy from the preceding 
reign. Scholars have long known that Henry 
contemplated radical religious reforms at the 
end of his life. But Rupp shows that, even at the 
height of Gardiner’s power, the king did not 
thrust Archbishop Cranmer into disfavor nor did 
he force upon the English church, in the King’s 
Book of 1543, a doctrine inimical to Protes- 
tantism. 

Rupp raises several other interesting points 
without solving them. We would like to know 
much more about the Protestant ‘‘constitu- 
ency” to which he refers in his early chapters: 
How many Protestants there were, from what 
classes of society they were recruited, and in 
which parts of England they were concentrated. 
In the final chapter he enumerates twenty-five 
prominent Cantibrigians who suffered martyr- 
dom. Why did Cambridge contribute more to 
the annals of Protestantism than Oxford? From 
my point of view, the most remarkable docu- 
ment in the book is Thomas Bilney’s ‘‘confes- 
sion” of his conversion to Protestantism (print- 
ed on p. 23). Apparently independently of Lu- 
ther, Bilney passed through a religious experience 
precisely like that of the great German—spirit- 
ual conflict, despair of salvation by works, il- 
lumination and relief upon “‘chancing” to read 
a sentence in Paul about the saving quality of 
Christ Jesus. The inference is clear, although 
Rupp does not make it: because they lived in 
the same climate of opinion, Luther, Bilney, and 
probably many others, without being in contact 
with one another, had similar religious experi- 
ences. 

As might be expected of an Anglican clergy- 
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man, for whom the word Protestantism ‘“be- 
came urgently alive” (p. viii) in the lecture- 
room of Karl Barth, Rupp tells his tale sym- 
pathetically. Sometimes, I think, almost too 
sympathetically, for he does not have as much 
understanding as he might of his heroes’ oppo- 
nents, particularly Sir Thomas More, or of the 
Erasmian idea of reform. 


FRANKLIN L. BAUMER 
Yale University 


The Biography of a Mind, Bosworth of 
Oberlin: His Principles and Practice of 
Religion, and Those Associated Areas of His 
Thought Which Disclose Him as One Who, 
with Puissant Good Will in the Companion- 
ships of the Present, Explored Well the Life 
Which He Believed Shall Be Beyond Mortality. 
By Ernest PYE. xviii+491 pages. 


The Christian Religion and Human Progress: 
Being the Spring Lectures at the School of Reli- 
gion, Athens, Greece, Together with a Selection 
from the Published and Unpublished Ad- 
dresses of Edward Increase Bosworth. Edited, 
with an introductory note, by ERNEsT PYE. 
xli+321 pages. Companion vols. New York: 
Bosworth Memorial Committee of the 
Board of Sponsors, 1948. Set, $8.00. 


Edward Increase Bosworth (1861-1927) was 
appointed to the Oberlin faculty in 1887, be- 
came professor of New Testament language 
and literature in 1892, dean of the Theological 
Seminary in 1903, and senior dean in 1g10. A 
rare man and New Testament scholar, he was 
the author of ten widely read books, besides 
numerous pamphlets and articles. Through 
these, but apparently even more through per- 
sonal relationships, his faith and character 
spoke to and greatly influenced men and women 
in all walks of life, but especially, of course, 
generations of Oberlin students. 

To these of the “inner circle” the present 
work is primarily addressed (it is dedicated “to 
all... who sat under his instruction but par- 
ticularly to the class of 1909”), “‘to honor the 
memory of a good man and true scholar.” The 
tone of the entire work is suggested by the title 
given the brief narrative biographical section, 
“The Man We Knew.” The author distin- 
guishes three factors: heredity, of course, but, 
more important, “the reality which intangible 
environment held for him; and central in this, 
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his certainty of God,” and, third, “his personal 
self-discipline of obedience, and venture, within 
this inborn conviction concerning the Unseen.” 
Bosworth, then, was basically a mystic who laid 
hold of God “with a conviction which resulted 
in cognitive possession surpassing reasoned 
knowledge.”’ Primary here was a teleological 
slant, so that the title given his last series of 
lectures, “The Christian Religion and Human 
Progress” (delivered a few months before his 
death at the School of Religion in Athens), 
pretty well indicates the consistent theme of his 
work, while his motto, “Into the Light,” indi- 
cates its prevailing tone. 

This is the center (“The Permanent in Bos- 
worth”) around which his whole being revolved, 
which explains the man and his teaching. Hence 
this biography of his mind is made up of suc- 
cessive chapter discussions indicating how as- 
pects of his thought and teaching grew out of 
and are related to this central core—all illus- 
trated at length in the second volume, made up 
of material from his published and unpublished 
writings. 

The cumulative effect of the work, one can 
say, is about what the author intended, namely, 
so to present the life and work of the man that 
a contribution is made to “the development of 
a technique for coming into possession of Chris- 
tian experience.” In the preparation of the work 
he must have faced the dilemma which Na- 
thaniel W. Taylor, professor of theology at 
Yale from 1822 to 1858, suggested to his stu- 
dents in the statement that no one would under- 
stand him until he had published his book, and 
then it would be so long that no one would 
read it. 

SIDNEY E. MEAD 
University of Chicago 


Prospecting for a United Church. By ANGus 
Dun. New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. xi+ 
110 pages. $1.50. 

This volume contains the inaugural lectures 
on the William Henry Hoover Lectureship of 
the Disciples Divinity House of the University 
of Chicago, which were delivered by the Episco- 
pal bishop of Washington on the theme to which 
the lectureship is dedicated, namely, Christian 
unity. 

The body of the book is a careful treatment 
of the “three broad divisions in the way men 
conceive of the Church, and consequently in 


the way they seek to embody it” (p. 46). To 
each a chapter is devoted: “The Catholic Idea,” 
“The Classical Protestant Idea,” and “The Fel- 
lowship of the Spirit.” The first includes the 
Roman church, the Orthodox churches, and the 
Anglo-Catholic portion of the Anglican church. 
The second is represented by the Lutheran, the 
Presbyterian, and the Reformed churches. The 
third includes the Friends, the Baptist, the Con- 
gregational and Christian, and the Disciples of 
Christ. The Methodist church, the author feels, 
has marks that relate it to both the second and 
the third families. 

With admirable fairness the author deline- 
ates the conceptions these groups have of the 
church. The Catholic stresses the church as a 
great society, and in it the ministry serves the 
individual by incorporating him into the society 
through the sacraments. The classical Protes- 
tant submits only to the authority of the Word, 
making the message of the Gospel the constitu- 
tive power which creates a fellowship of faith. 
The third community emphasizes the character 
of those who receive the Gospel and thinks of 
the church in terms of sanctified, devoted, con- 
vinced individuals. 

This, of course, is only a rough outline of the 
detailed analysis of the book, and the author 
concedes that at best any classification is only 
approximate. But the burden of the book is the 
question, “How can these diversified groups be 
brought into some kind of unity?” The intro- 
ductory chapters show that the churches are not 
happy in their divisions. They realize that they 
are not meeting the purpose of Him whose name 
they bear. There may be reasons for separation 
in historic conditions. But few will claim that 
the church is or can be what it ought to be until 
its outward arrangements witness of the Christ 
who came to reconcile and make men one 
family. 

In the final chapter we find not a sketch of 
a united church but specifications for a “room- 
ier house for God’s family” (p. 101). These are 
selected from the three divisions, each contribut- 
ing its best. The Catholic can teach the value of 
tradition, the meaning of form, the dimensions 
of a structure commensurate with the needs of 
the world. “The Great Church must embody in 
its life the witness of classical Protestantism to 
the open, accessible Bible, and the constant re- 
submission of its ongoing life to the Word which 
comes to it from God out of the primitive wit- 


ness” (p. 107). The third group should insist 
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that in the united church there be ‘‘open spaces 
and some wide-open doors” through which may 
come the Spirit that refuses to be bound by 
men’s plans or insitutions and “‘bloweth where 
He listeth” (p. 109). 

The Hoover lectures should prove to be the 
kind of conversation that is needed between the 
churches at this promising moment. The bishop 
of Washington has set a high standard for the 
tone and spirit in which these conversations 
should proceed. 

ConRAD BERGENDOFF 
Augustana College 


Nicolai Stenonis Opera theologica, cum prooemiis 
ac notis Germanice scriptis, Vols. I and II. 
Edited by Knup Larsen and Gustav 
SCHERZ. Hafniae, Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk 
Forlag-Arnold Busk, 1944 and 1947. Vol. I, 
xvi+ 512 pages; Vol. II, viii+-576 pages. Edi- 
tion limited to soo numbered sets. $20. 
Nicolaus Steno was born a Protestant at 

Copenhagen in 1638 and died a Roman Catho- 

lic bishop and apostolic vicar at Schwerin in 

1686. As a young man, Steno studied anatomy 

in the Netherlands, where he made important 

anatomical and physiological discoveries: the 
heart as a muscle, functions of glands, the duc- 
tus Stenonianus. Finding no opportunities in 

Holland and Denmark, Steno went to Florence, 

where he was warmly welcomed by the grand 

duke of Tuscany and appointed anatomist. 

Steno was the first to explain petrifications 

found in the earth, to infer the history of our 

globe from its inner structure, and to write, in 

1669, a treatise on crystallography and stratig- 

raphy. 

While in Italy, Steno was converted to 
Catholicism (1667). He was ordained a priest in 
1675 and a bishop two years later. As apostolic 
vicar for the northern missions, he worked some 
nine years in northern Germany, where he died 
at the early age of forty-eight. His remains were 
brought to Florence and rest in the Basilica of 
St. Lawrence. There the geological congress in 
Bologne (1881) had a tablet placed, acknowl- 
edging Steno as the founder of scientific geology. 
Two books, by W. Plenkers (Freiburg, 1884) 
and by A. D. Jgrgensen (Copenhagen, 1884), re- 
vealed to our fathers the importance of Steno. 
V. Maar collected his scientific writings in Opera 
philosophica, two splendid volumes in quarto 
(Copenhagen, 1910). 


After many years of labor, numerous travels, 
and inquiries from eighteen hundred European 
libraries, K. Larsen and G. Scherz have now is- 
sued this monumental edition of Steno’s theo- 
logical works. Each volume has footnotes, in- 
troductions in German, and bibliographies. Ex- 
haustive general indexes are found at the end of 
the second volume. The price of the set is low, 
compared to its magnificence. 

Volume I contains nineteen theological let- 
ters or treatises in Italian, Latin, and German. 
Most important are two epistles seeking to jus- 
tify Steno’s conversion: he accepts Roman 
Catholicism mainly “because the true Church’s 
characters set forth in the word of God fit the 
characters of the Roman church of today” (p. 
31). But other factors were at work in his con- 
version: the doubts created by Descartes, divi- 
sions in Protestantism, influence of pious Catho- 
lics, prayer for divine guidance. A letter to 
Spinoza reproaches the philosopher with know- 
ing only the certainty of understanding, not the 
certainty of faith, and wishes him to accept 
God’s light and knowledge and to become thus 
a second Augustine (p. 102). The outstanding 
Scrutiny of the Reformers (pp. 105-20) contends 
that there arose two different kinds of reform- 
ers: the reformers of morals in the church (Fran- 
cis of Paula, Ignatius of Loyola, Francis of 
Sales, et al.), who were of God (fuisse a Deo), and 
the reformers of faith (Luther, Socinus, Armini- 
us, ef al.), who were not of God. 

While the first volume offers rather abstract 
treatises and negations of philosophers (Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz) and of Protestant 
theologians (Sylvius, Brunsmand, ef al.), the 
second volume points the reader to the well of 
the ascetic theology of Augustine and Blessed 
Bellarmine. This tome consists, indeed, of 
twelve Italian opere spirituali, pastoral or devo- 
tional instructions, forty-five Latin sermons, and 
fifteen opuscula exhorting to Christian perfec- 
tion. It is this volume which reveals Steno’s 
spirituality. We reproduce some of his sentences. 
“Before doing any thing, examine whether or 

not it is for the glory of God, for the peace of 
your own self, for the betterment of your neigh- 
bour” (p. 124). “To love those who love us is not 
perfect love. God loves even him who has hated 
Him” (p. 131). “God became man so that we, 
through the imitation of that man, may be 
raised to imitate the divinity” (p. 156). “The 
love of Christ teaches us what Christian dignity 
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and sacrifice are” (p. 246). ‘“Let us contemplate 
Jesus and learn what we must suffer and do” (p. 
261). 

PauL T. FUHRMANN 


Gammon Theological Seminary 


The Jesus of the Parables. By CHARLES W. F. 
SmitH. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1948. 314 pages. $3.00. 

The well-chosen title of this book not only 
suggests a distinction between this volume and 
many others on the same subject but indicates 
a growing trend in the study of Jesus. The title 
is not “Parables of Jesus” but ‘The Jesus of the 
Parables.” In this connection we may profitably 
compare this preacher-scholar’s interpretations 
with those of Buttrick, published just twenty 
years ago. Both authors made careful use of the 
work of the professional scholars who preceded 
them. Both have brought a balanced and inde- 
pendent judgment to bear on the original texts. 
Skilled and successful preachers both, they 
know how to make a point clearly and forcibly. 
But Buttrick interprets the parables as lessons 
on the character of God or the good life as God 
demands it, while Smith finds them to be a de- 
fense of Jesus’ conception of the kingdom for 
which he was vainly trying to win public ac- 
ceptance. This general tendency is common not 
only in recent books on the parables but in many 
books on the character of Jesus or on his teach- 
ing as a whole; not only in English or American 
books, like those of Cadoux and Dodd, but 
among Continental writers. For instance, 
Joachim Jeremias’ Die Gleichnisse Jesu, pub- 
lished last year, agrees almost exactly with 
Smith’s main conclusions. Again, Buttrick 
makes no use of form criticism, as might be ex- 
pected in a book written twenty years ago, while 
Smith employs its principles continually and 
with great skill. To be sure, he reaches results 
which would amaze Bultmann or even Dibelius, 
for he concludes that, however the form and ap- 
plication of the stories may have been adapted 
to the needs of the early church and however 
impossible the effort to find in Jesus’ career a 
specific situation for each parable, nevertheless 
the Synoptic picture of Jesus’ general purpose 
offers a possible setting for almost every parable. 

Smith explains Matt. 13:13 to mean that 
the common people could not understand Jesus’ 
teaching and that therefore Jesus explained his 
meaning to them in stories so simple that they 


could not fail to grasp the point. The parables, 
then, were propaganda for the kingdom, ad- 
dressed mainly or even exclusively to those who 
were not disciples or were even antagonistic. 
The apparent moral teaching on the proper con- 
duct of daily life was introduced by the church, 
applying the stories to its current needs. Jesus’ 
arrest and condemnation were due to the fact 
that these stories were understood all too well 
by his opponents, who grasped his claim to be 
introducing something which would annihilate 
their religious system. 

One may question whether the author has 
not been too eager to fit all Jesus’ stories into the 
same pattern. He is insistent that Jesus spoke, 
primarily, not to the individual but to the Jew- 
ish nation, first, to induce that nation to accept 
his kingdom, then to point out to it the dire re- 
sults of neglecting or rejecting his proclamation. 
Here, too, Smith is following a recent trend of 
interpretation which has been slighted in too 
many books. Doubtless the church, in applying 
these stories to its own needs, restated them so 
as to encourage or warn individual members, 
but it need not follow that Jesus was never in- 
terested in the behavior of his individual lis- 
teners. 

Smith is especially bitter, as he should be, 
against the homiletic attempt to allegorize the 
details of the stories. But, like almost all those 
who try to discover Jesus’ purpose, he is likely 
to errin too great a literalism and in attempting 
to use the present context of our Gospels when 
it suits his purpose. For instance, on pages 209 f. 
he uses the sentences on money which follow the 
parable of the unjust steward to discover its 
meaning. There is no reason to suppose that 
these sentences had anything to do with Jesus’ 
story or that Luke thought that they did. He 
placed them after the parable because they were 
other sayings about money which he did not 
wish to leave out of his collection. Smith’s con- 
sequent interpretation of the parable is one of 
his least satisfying. Did Jesus really tell it to 
show that Israel, like the steward, was going 
from one sin to a worse? 

The book should correct much of the current 
loose preaching on the parables, and its minute 
and original analysis of the setting of each par- 
able deserves the attention of all students of the 
mission of Jesus. 

Joun W. BEARDSLEE 


Theological Seminary 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Die Tauflehve des Neuen Testaments: Erwach- 
senen- und Kindertaufe. By Oscar CULL- 
MANN. Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1948. 76 
pages. Swiss Fr. 5.50. 

This treatise on the New Testament teaching 
about baptism, both adult and infant, is partly 
a reply to Karl Barth’s recent book, The 
Church’s Teaching on Baptism. Its four chapters 
discuss the origin and meaning of the Christian 
rite; an appendix persuasively suggests that be- 
fore the administration of the sacrament in the 
first century a formula in use was, “Is there any- 
thing to hinder it?”’; and there is an index. 

Cullmann argues that Christian baptism was 
possible only after Christ had finished his work 
through the sacrificial death on the cross. Pente- 
cost was a collective baptism with the Holy 
Spirit, the supreme eschatological gift by which 
the church was constituted. Thereafter each new 
convert shared in this gift individually by means 
of water baptism. But why water? Because this 
one sacrament had to mediate a double blessing: 
forgiveness of sins, as did. John the Baptist’s; 
and the Spirit, as John’s did not. Hence water 
and also the laying-on of hands were both essen- 
tial. The accounts in Acts are interpreted to suit 
this view, which the author finds theologically 
expressed best in Romans, chapter 6. This ex- 
position is linked also with the meaning of his 
own baptism for the historical Jesus. There, as 
the Son, our Lord assumed the vocation of the 
Suffering Servant; fulfilled all righteousness in 
the sense that he was to win a general pardon for 
the people of God; and accordingly used the 
idea of baptism thereafter always with his sacri- 
ficial passion in mind (cf. Mark 10:38—wrongly 
cited on p. 14). 

From this exposition Cullmann proceeds 
very ably to show that baptism is the unrepeat- 
able way of entering the Body of Christ, in 
which the covenant with Abraham was fulfilled; 
it is a dying and rising with Christ. This is just 
as true for children as for adults, since both are 
passive under the action of God’s saving grace. 
Matthew 19:13 ff. is important here, for Jesus 
blesses the children as the one who is the agent 
of the Spirit (cf. Isa. 42:1). It follows that cir- 
cumcision, acceptance into the people of the old 
covenant, offers a necessary parallel to pedo- 
baptism, though it is now, of course, abrogated. 
As for faith: before baptism its role is to indi- 
cate the divine will that this individual is to 
share the general salvation won once for all by 
Christ. After the rite, faith is required of all as 
the condition of true life; while during the sacra- 


ment itself it is demanded of the praying con- 
gregation (Gemeinde). 

It may be felt that Cullmann dismisses the 
divergent accounts in Acts too perfunctorily. 
Why did Cornelius and his house need water 
baptism at the gentile Penetcost? Does Acts 
11:16—-17, like Mark 1:8, suggest that the gift 
of the Spirit was the real “baptism”? Why must 
the apostles lay on hands, and did the Ethiopian 
eunuch miss the spiritual blessing? Probably we 
should allow room for the appearance of later 
ecclesiastical practice in Acts. But the heilsge- 
schichtlich approach of our author seems to make 
history of little consequence. 

Again, it is difficult to believe that Jesus be- 
gan his ministry with the conviction that he was 
to die like the servant of Isaiah. The combina- 
tion of Ps. 2:7 with Isa. 42:1 in Mark 1:2 may 


‘be due to the early church. Otherwise, how are 


we to make sense of the mission to Israel not 
only of Jesus but also of the Twelve? It may well 
be that baptism for Jesus did mean a call to pro- 
ceed with his work as the Son who should fulfil 
the prophecies; but the “messianic” complex of 
his self-consciousness did not include the Son of 
Man and Suffering Servant ideas until his rejec- 
tion was becoming plain. 

Such criticisms aside, this is an important 
and cogent study, especially for its vindication 
of infant baptism as the reception of the child 
into the holy community. It wouid be helpful 
if this book could be made available in English. 


GEORGE JOHNSTON 


Hartford Theological Seminary 


The Book of Books: An Introduction. By Soxo- 
MON GOLDMAN. New York and London: 
Harper & Bros., 1948. 459 pages. $3.75. 
Space alone prevents an extended account 

of the eminent author of this volume, who is 
scholar, linguist, world traveler, and Jewish 
leader. He is convinced of the value of the 
Hebrew Scriptures (the Christian’s Old Testa- 
ment) not only for Jews but for all mankind. 
He has, therefore, planned a series of thirteen 
or more volumes which he calls “The Book of 
Human Destiny,” of which the present book is 
the first volume. Each subsequent volume will 
include the following divisions: translation, 
commentary, historical analysis, echoes and 
allusions, bibliographies, and notes. Every book 
of the Hebrew Bible will be treated in its canoni- 
cal order. 
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The present volume is in part an introduction 
to the series and in part an introduction to the 
Bible. It contains, in order, six chapters, echoes 
and allusions, a bibliography to echoes and al- 
lusions, a list of authors and works quoted in 
echoes and allusions, notes on the six chapters, 
a general bibliography, and a general index. 
Chapter i deals with the Hebrew Bible, the 
characteristics of its language and the sources 
of its great literature. The beauty of the au- 
thor’s style manifests itself here and continues 
throughout the other chapters. The brief char- 
acterization of the Hebrew language is well 
done. However, the exact relation of Hebrew to 
other Semitic languages ought to have been set 
forth more clearly, for much of what is said of 
Hebrew is not restricted to Hebrew alone. 

Chapter ii, entitled “Graven Images,” pre- 
sents the Jewish attitude toward the plastic 
arts. Although the author insists that the Bible 
is not devoid of plastic beauty, he says: “The 
Jewish genius rebelled against art, as it was 
generally conceived and practiced because of 
its identification with religion and the deleteri- 
ous effect on morals that ensued from the appo- 
sition and because of its limitation as a state- 
ment of reality” (p. 17). In speaking of Greek 
art and in particular of Aphrodite as “the 
enemy of chastity,” he says: “The pagans who 
gazed upon her images were as little moved by 
ideal beauty as was Paris when he awarded the 
goddess the apple, or, to use a homelier and 
more immediate simile, our own contemporaries 
who flock to award their prize to contestants at 
a seaside resort” (p. 20). As can be easily seen, 
there is no dust on antiquity as presented by 
Rabbi Goldman. Christians will be especially 
interested in this illuminating discussion of the 
relation of form to reality. 

The third chapter surveys briefly the history 
of the Hebrew canon, the problems of the text, 
and the work of the Sopherim and Masoretes. 
The treatment of the canon would have been 
more valuable if it had included at least some 
discussion of the Apocrypha, pseudepigrapha, 
and early versions. 

In chapter iv the author demonstrates that 
many of the questions investigated by modern 
critics were already the subject of inquiry 
among rabbis and Jewish scholars of the Middle 
Ages. His résumé and examination of the higher 
critical movement is a forceful presentation of 
the movement’s values, complexities, and un- 
certainties, with emphasis upon the complexities 
and uncertainties. 
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” 


“The Dawn of Conscience’” is the most 
polemic part of the book. In it the author at- 
tacks what he considers a wrong interpretation 
and use of archeological discoveries in the Near 
East. Special attention is given to Friedrich 
Delitzsch, other German scholars, and James 
H. Breasted. Anti-Semitism is regarded as being 
one motive for the views of these men. No doubt 
anti-Semitism has played a part in the work of 
a number of scholars, but this fact hardly justi- 
fies some of the language used on page 71 (note 
“constitutional bent’), where the reader might 
get the impression that the author is combating 
anti-Semitism with anti-Germanism. Although 
the reviewer differs radically at points from 
Professor Breasted in the interpretation of his- 
tory, he does not believe that anti-Semitism was 
a motive behind The Dawn of Conscience. En- 
thusiasm for his field of labor plus his theologi- 
cal and philosophical presuppositions is suffi- 
cient to account for Breasted’s exaltation of 
Egypt. Goldman’s position both in this chapter 
and in the book as a whole would have been 
strengthened considerably if he had empha- 
sized more the distinctiveness of Hebrew mono- 
theism in terms of the Bible’s own unique frame- 
work of faith, which involves such themes as re- 
demption, historical revelation, and election— 
themes suggested by the author but not devel- 
oped. 

The last chapter states grounds for the con- 
tinuing effectiveness of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

“Echoes and Allusions” is the section of the 
book that contains comments of hundreds of 
persons of different periods, viewpoints, and 
walks of life usually on the Bible asa whole, that 
is, the Old and the New Testament together, 
which means that generally, at least for non- 
Jews, the popularity of each Testament is bound 
up with the popularity of the other. The value 
of this section will vary according to the purpose 
of the reader. 

The notes to the six chapters are of great 
value to the serious student in spite of the fact 
that the method of numbering them wastes time 
for the reader. The wide use of Jewish works is 
one of the chief assets of this volume and will 
no doubt be one of the chief assets in the vol- 
umes that are to follow. The notes, the extended 
bibliographies, and the well-organized Index 
make this a handy reference work for Bible 
study. The reviewer is grateful for this book 
which treats old themes with living freshness 
and debated subjects with clarity and courage, 
and he looks forward with eagerness to the ap- 
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pearance of the other volumes of “The Book of 
Human Destiny.” 
ARNOLD BLACK RHODES 


Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 


Christian A pologetics. By ALAN RICHARDSON. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 256 pages. 
$3.00. 

This is apologetics in a new key. Older apolo- 
getics used to be a rational defense of Christian- 
ity against those who denied its truth and util- 
ity. The apologists, latterly known as “‘philoso- 
phers of religion,” tried to argue the superiority 
of Christian doctrine to the systems of their op- 
ponents, such as deists, pantheists, and athe- 
ists. They tried to outdo the latter as philoso- 
phers. They marshaled “‘the evidences of Chris- 
tianity,”’ scrutinized the sciences for facts in 
their favor, and satisfied themselves that they 
were rationally justified in holding on to “re- 
vealed” as well as “natural” religion. The whole 
thing was argued closely, meticulously, and with 
utmost attention to objections. If, in the long 
run, the older apologists failed, it was not their 
fault. The spirit of the age, that elusive but 
overwhelming demon, was against them. And 
they did fail. 

Canon Richardson’s attitude is different. He 
is too sure of himself to take his opponents seri- 
ously. He mentions them, the Marxists and “‘the 
scientific humanists,” repeatedly, but he does 
not give them half a chance to state their cases. 
He simply tells them off with a series of state- 
ments which are neither new nor convincing. 
He is chivalrous toward them and credits them 
with some truth. But-he:insists, without sus- 
tained argument, that if they believed the 
Christian faith, they would see more clearly and 
understand better. Now, being Christian, we 
agree with the author. We also, after Augustine 
and Calvin, believe that faith is as spectacles 
which dispels the darkness of our minds due to 
sin. However, Canon Richardson has failed at 
this crucial point. His book would have been ex- 
cellent apologetics if he had shown, concretely, 
concerning specific matters, how faith enables us 
to understand. But unlike Augustine, Anselm, 
Thomas Aquinas, Calvin, Jonathan Edwards, 
Barth, Von Hiigel, and Reinhold Niebuhr, he 
has not done it. It behooved him to argue with 
the Marxists and to show that he as a Christian 
understands history better than they do. He 


should have argued with the (naturalistic or) 
scientific humanists and shown the reader that 
the Christian faith illumines much, in man and 
nature that does not make sense on the basis of 
naturalistic presuppositions. Actually, this book 
gives no evidence that the author has an under- 
standing of either Marxism or humanism suffi- 
cient to do them justice and to lead their adher- 
ents from darkness to light. The main thesis of 
the book, nisi credideritis, non intelligetis, does 
not come off. He writes: “The light of reason 
and conscience, themselves always, however 
feeble, refractions of light, must be kindled by 
the brightness of the light of biblical revelation 
of Christ, who is the effulgence of the Eternal 
Light” (pp. 239-40). 

True, as we Christians believe and think. But 
it is not so obvious as not to require serious and 
concrete explanation. This is the thesis, not the 
argument and the proof. It is confessio fidei. It 
is not apologetics. 

When Canon Richardson deals with matters 
within the fields of theology proper and biblical 
criticism, he makes a much better showing. His 
argument that we should speak in terms of gen- 
eral and special revelation, as against reason 
and revelation, is stated very well. The opposi- 
tion of revelation to reason is unbiblical, unreal, 
and mischievous. The biblical writers reasoned, 
and so have generations of thoughtful Chris- 
tians. Moreover, as the author says, given the 
biblical revelation, we must acknowledge that 
God reveals himself everywhere. The only valid 
distinction possible is between the historical- 
special revelation of the Bible and the nonhis- 
torical-general revelation of ‘‘natural religion.” 
However, when Canon Richardson goes on to 
argue, after John Baillie and against Barth, that 
all revelation is ‘‘saving” (esp. pp. 127 ff.), we 
cannot understand, much less follow, him. In 
fact, he contradicts himself. “‘“As we have said 
that all revelation is from God, so we must now 
add that all revelation is ‘‘saving”’ revelation (p. 
127).” On page 128 we read: “Our recognition 
of the necessity of a further or special revelation 
implies that we know that humanism and its 
ideals are not enough.” Further on we read: 
“We must regard special revelation as being dia- 
lectically both an affirmation and a negation of 
general revelation.... Apart from faith in 
Christ there is no undistorted knowledge of 
God or of truth at all” (pp. 129-30). What does 
saving revelation mean? Is a man saved while he 
is without “‘an undistorted knowledge of God or 
of truth”? If special revelation negates as well as 
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affirms general revelation, is the latter “saving” 
revelation? 

Is a “humanist” or a Marxist saved precisely 
as a man “united with Christ” is saved? What 
is salvation anyhow? Canon Richardson means 
to be generous to the humanists, but he has no 
doubt of his superior position. 

Chapters vii-ix are concerned with biblical 
interpretation. Here, as one would expect, 
Canon Richardson is at home and has written 
in an illuminating way. His restatements of the 
“arguments from” miracle and prophecy, useful 
to Christians, are excellent. He gets clear away 
from both orthodoxy and rationalism and de- 
scribes biblical history with great faithfulness 
to the Bible. His chapter on prophecy is master- 
ly. The same is true of his chapter on “the in- 
spiration and the authority of the Bible.” Here 
he leans heavily on Calvin, and rightly so, be- 
cause Calvin has given us our best biblical ex- 
position of the authority of the Bible. 

It is hard to summarize our impression of 
this book. As a theological critic of the Bible, 
Canon Richardson is a very illuminating writer. 
He is well advised to take Augustine seriously as 
a Christian philosopher. Augustine can still 
teach us a great deal about our faith and its ra- 
tional structure. This book is, moreover, full of 
details which should arouse the interest of the 
reader and inspire him to fruitful reflection. 
But, as an apologist, Canon Richardson is at 
once too chivalrous and too certain of himself. 
He does not give his opponents enough credit 
for brains and disposes of them too easily—that 
is, he does not dispose of them at all. He has had 
the very good idea of showing that faith enables 
reason to understand. But he has not carried 
out his idea. Therefore, although as a Christian 
thinker he has said much that is valid and sug- 
gestive, as a Christian apologist he has failed. 


JosEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


The Creator and the Adversary. By EDwIN 
Lewis. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1948. 279 pages. $3.00. 

Life is conflict. Not merely is it the warfare 
of man with his own sin or of the spiritual man 
against the natural man; it is a struggle that 
goes to the depths of existence, in which God is 
arraigned against an Adversary. This view of 
the world, Mr. Lewis states, is in sharp contrast 


to anything that he has previously written. He 
has turned away from his earlier monism. 

We are left with a finite God and a real, al- 
though not necessarily personal, Devil. We find 
ourselves caught in a conflict in which we are 
compelled to take sides and which calls the 
saints to do unremitting battle against evil in 
every form. This is a call for a strenuous Chris- 
tianity. The author suggests that there is a third 
element in the scene—the ‘‘residual constant,” 
which ‘‘provides the ‘substance’ of whatever is 
created” and which ‘‘never increases or di- 
minishes in its total quantity” (p. 143). This is 
like the formless matter of Aristotle. Any 
formed thing has already been subject to the 
creative act of God. 

Man is subject to necessity and is destined to 
freedom. Through both physical inheritance and 
mental background man is subject to all the 
limitations of his place in nature and in history. 
But he also has the freedom to choose, and he 
becomes what he chooses. 

In one of the best chapters of the book the 
author seeks to set forth the nature of human 
freedom, this freedom being the scene of man’s 
conflict. Every increment in freedom increases 
the heights to which a man can rise and the 
depths to which he can fall. This area of human 
freedom, and its significance for our world view, 
need much further study. It is clearly one of the 
crucial issues in contemporary philosophy of 
religion as well as in theology. 

Freedom implies creativity. But this in turn 
offers an opening to discreativity. In order to 
create free human beings, God had to create the 
opportunity for which the hitherto dormant 
forces of evil were waiting. His creative act made 
possible the conflict with the Adversary be- 
cause the Adversary can only destroy what is 
created. 

But why postulate an Adversary? Because 
the evil in the world is so great that it cannot be 
included within the life of God without im- 
pugning his character. The range of natural 
evils cannot be attributed to the misuse of hu- 
man freedom. Sin is only one form of evil, and 
even here the consequences of sin far exceed the 
deliberate intention of the sinner. 

The writer makes excessive use of the poets. 
Many apt theological insights are to be found 
in literature, and the writer turns ‘Pippa 
Passes,” for example, to good use. But too many 
quotations obscure the argument. 

In this otherwise excellent book there are 
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lapses into carelessness, as when the author says 
that the world of nature is “precisely the one 
thing he (man) does not and cannot know all 
about” (p. 106); or when reference is made to 
Jacob selling his birthright (p. 54); or when, 
after making human freedom the locus of con- 
flict and of sin, we hear of man’s “heritage from 
the jungle” (p. 260). 

The closing chapter on the church deserves 
wide and careful reading, and the call for Chris - 
tian “‘irregulars” is superb. 


J. Harry Cotton 
Wabash College 





The Political Community: A Study of Anomie. 
By SEBASTIAN DE GRAZIA. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948. xx-+258 pages. 
$4.00. 


This book, written by a talented young Chi- 
cago professor of sociology, will be of interest 
not only to fellow-sociologists. It covers a wide 
range of problems, though its main concern is to 
investigate social disintegration. It draws from a 
multitude of sources: theological, historical, an- 
thropological, psychological, and medical. It is 
not a ponderous tome; written fluidly, occasion- 
ally in a conversational tone, this study is more 
than just another sociological monograph. Re- 
flecting very clearly the state of mind in which 
the social sciences in this country, and, more es- 
pecially, in one of the citadels of this field, find 
themselves at this time and hour, it possesses 
a symptomatical value. It is comprehensive, 
sometimes penetrating, discerning, and in parts 
subtle in its analysis. But it is lacking in vision 
and in constructive suggestions as to how to 
overcome the difficulties and to heal the wounds 
of which a society threatened by disintegration 
is suffering. The diagnosis is made, but we miss 
indications of a therapy. Is that asking too 
much? Certainly it would be unfair to expect 
the author to spell out a systematic philosophy of 
society or even a series of propositions as to pol- 
icy. The question is rather: Does the author go 
deep enough in his analysis of the sources of 
anomie so as to be able to point out potentially 
available remedies? 

While the writer’s information is vast as far 
as work in the empirical disciplines is concerned, 
there is less in evidence when it comes to norms 
and principles (ethics, philosophy, theology). 
Especially the theologian, conversant with the 


discussion in this field in the last twenty-five 
years, will regret the lack of reference to a great 
variety of fruitful investigations and sugges- 
tions to be found in Protestant and Catholic 
writings on the Good—and the Bad—Society. 
To be more specific, here is an important in- 
stance. The author rightly makes a great deal of 
the ‘‘belief-systems” which underlie and direct 
attitudes and actions of the members of any 
community (cf. the Introduction). Yet nowhere 
is there an attempt made to examine the nature 
of these “‘beliefs.’”” The very pertinent inquiry 
into their intrinsic character as over against a 
purely pragmatic interpretation to which an- 
thropologists and sociologists are so prone, car- 
ried on by numerous theologians and philoso- 
phers, should have been of interest to the au- 
thor. There is also no hint that at the beginning 
of the last century the French “ideologues” and, 
more recently, the sociologists of knowledge 
have shed a great deal of light on the problems 
that are involved here. 

Before outlining briefly the modus proceden- 
di followed in De Grazia’s book, I should like 
to point to one more methodological question. 
The author is firmly convinced of the legitimacy 
of the genetic method, according to which 
knowledge of their origin gives us insight into 
the nature of phenomena; he is deeply indebted 
to psychopathology, especially psychoanalysis. 
Though a great deal can actually be learned 
about the life of an adult from an investigation 
of that of the infant and child, De Grazia seems 
not to have always avoided the dangers lurking in 
what William James used to call the “genetic 
fallacy”’ (chaps. iii-v) (cf. p. 79). It seems to the 
reviewer that he presses the analogies existing 
between child and adult situations and reactions 
and does not take seriously enough the objection 
quoted by him: “‘A man is not a child” (p. 79). 

In his Introduction (p. x) the author asks: 
What makes a group of people a community? 
His answer is: “their religious and political be- 
liefs.” He points to their ‘“‘close psychological 
connection and mutual support” (p. xviii) with- 
out attempting to define more definitely their 
relation. The ‘“Great Community”’ is defined as 
the political community held together by be- 
lief-systems, which fill a universal need (p. x). 
Where they become disturbed, ‘anomie’ (in 
contrast to solidarity) arises (the term was in- 
troduced by E. Durkheim in 1893; cf. p. 195). 
De Grazia distinguishes “simple” and “‘acute” 
anomie. The investigation of the causes (and 
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their implications) and the consequences of the 
two kinds of anomie are central topics. Anomie 
means a disturbance in the relation of ruler(s) 
and ruled. It is mainly with the symptoms ex- 
hibited by the ruled that the author is con- 
cerned. It is characteristic of his approach that 
he describes anomie primarily in psychological 
terms (“feelings of isolation, anxiety, and point- 
lessness’’). (The theologian would be interested 
to find out what corresponds “‘objectively” to 
this subjective feeling. His answer would be: 
alienation from God.) He traces “‘separation- 
anxiety” from childhood into adolescence. The 
place of human helpers assuaging this anxiety is 
taken, after the discovery of their insufficiency, 
by “anthropomorphic symbols,” religious and 
political (p. 15), especially those of rulership 
(chaps. i and ii). The conflict of norms (‘“‘direc- 
tives”) (co-operation versus competition, ac- 
tivism versus quietism) in its psychological im- 
plications is discussed in chapter iii. The de- 
terioration of belief-systems creates acute 
anomie. As an instance the separation of the 
ruler from the community and his mortality are 
treated in chapter iv. Proceeding on the assump- 
tions of correspondence between conditions in 
childhood and adulthood (cf. above) the author 
follows in the fifth chapter the persistence of 
the function of ideologies (parents, rulers), 
stressing the notion of the “anthropomorphic 
nation.”” Documentary evidence for the exist- 
ence of both simple and acute anomie in Ameri- 
can democracy is assembled in the next two 
chapters, while the last section of the book is 
concerned with reactions to this situation 
(amelioration of conditions of work, voluntary 
associations), the effect of war on anomie, and 
types of adaptation to it (mental disorder, sui- 
cide, prophetic and revolutionary mass move- 
ments). In a “Coda” an attempt is made to 
summarize and look ahead. “The theologian is 
right. Why not admit it? More than anything 
else, the world needs Love” (p. 187). The intent 
of the author is, epitomized, to show not only 
that but “why man is a practical and religious 
animal.” ‘“‘A live faith and working norms” are 
prerequisites for any—also, and perhaps espe- 
cially—for a democratic community. 

Forty-eight pages of notes, including bibliog- 
raphy and valuable comments, accompany the 
text, and detailed indexes add to the value of 
this carefully printed volume. 


J. WAcH 


University of Chicago 


Israel and the World: Essays in a Time of Crisis. 
By MArtTIN BuBER. New York: Schocken 
Books, 1948. 252 pages. $3.75. 

Israel and the World is one of the most mean- 
ingful interpretations of Judaism to appear in 
modern times. It is equally significant as a pro- 
found critique of man’s relation to the spirit 
throughout the ages and of the modern separa- 
tion of religion from the concrete realities of 
daily life. Although the essays in this book were 
composed over a period of twenty-five years, 
they form a natural whole in which Buber’s 
Hasidism, his dialogical “I-Thou” philosophy, 
his Zionism, and his interpretation of the Bible 
come together into a theory of the teachings of 
Israel. The book is divided into five secions, the 
most impressive of which is the first (“Jewish 
Religiosity”). Here are set forth the attitudes 
which in the remainder of the book are applied 
to the Bible, education, the mission of Judaism, 
and Zionism. 

Buber portrays the religious life of Judaism 
as dependent not on dogma but on the concrete 
encounter of God and man. The yihud, the “uni- 
fication” which is fundamental to Judaism, 
takes place not as a pantheistic theorem or creed- 
al profession but through the hallowing of the 
everyday, the sanctification of the profane. 
Man is free to choose God or to reject him, for 
God wills man’s partnership in the task of re- 
demption. But man must turn to God with the 
whole of his being and serve him with his “evil 
impulse,” with all his undirected passion. 
Through this turning, man redeems the world; 
for “God himself walks in the person of his 
Shekhinah, his ‘indwelling,’ through the history 
of the world.” Gnosis, magic, and philosophy, 
to Buber, prevent this turning because they 
mediate between man and God and make God 
into an abstraction. For this reason Buber re- 
jects the Jewish cabala. Yet his portrayal of Jew- 
ish religiosity is, like Hasidism, strongly influ- 
enced by cabalistic thought. 

Israel and the World is of especial interest to 
Christian theologians bceause of Buber’s pro- 
found and sympathetic study of Christianity. 
He has consistently regarded Jesus and primi- 
tive Christianity as being, like Hasidism, one 
of the purest and most significant products of 
Judaism. He criticizes official Christianity, 
however, because it has deviated both from 
Judaism and from Jesus in substituting the imi- 
tation of Jesus for Jesus’ imitation of the Fa- 
ther. Man’s task is to perfect the image of God in 
himself by becoming like unto God in holiness, 
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justice, and loving-kindness. He has also criti- 
cized Christianity for its tendency to divide the 
world “into a world of matter and moral law and 
an overworld of spirit and love.” As a result of 
this division, redemption cannot crown the 
work of creation but can only vanquish it. But 
for Judaism redemption is not redemption from 
evil but of evil, as “that power which God created 
for his service and for the performance of his 
work’; and the work of redemption must take 
place not through the overcoming of the contra- 
dictions of life in some apocalyptic future but 
through their unification and consummation in 
the earthly present. In this redemption we are 
dependent on grace, but we must begin with 
ourselves. We cannot complete the work, but 
“only our beginning, our having begun, poor as 
it is, leads us to grace.” 

In his last two sections on Zionism and the 
mission of Israel, Buber reiterates the prophetic 
demand that Israel manifest the righteousness 
of God as a community. To do this, Israel must 
have not only a land and language of its own 
but a renewed contact with its religious origins 
and an unshakable faith in the power of the 
spirit. If the means to the goal are in accord with 
the spirit of justice, the work of Israel will pre- 
vail. Only if Israel realizes the word of God in 
its own life can it bring great tidings to mankind. 

Buber’s prophetic message of the spiritual 
task of Israel is of the greatest significance to- 
day as a reminder to triumphant political Zion- 
ism of its ultimate goal and of the means which 
must be taken to reach that goal. 


MAURICE S. FRIEDMAN 
University of Chicago 


Die Wiirde der Menschheit: Uber die erkennt- 
nisstheoretischen Voraussetzungen der Reli- 
gionsphilosophie bei Kant. By HARALD Ek- 
LUND. Uppsala: A. B. Lundequistska Bok- 
handeln, 1947. 144 pages. 


Harald Eklund, of the University of Uppsala, 
continues in this volume the publication of his 
studies of the intellectual life of Central Europe. 
Seven years ago he published his work on reli- 
gious quality and morality in which he reached 
the conclusion that, despite recent attempts to 
avoid it, the fact is that religion has a moral 
foundation. The present volume presents the re- 
sults of his investigation into the epistemological 
presuppositions of Kant’s philosophy of religion. 
This book is a carefully documented study of 


this important phase of Kant’s thought in both 
the precritical and the critical eras. It will not 
prove easy reading, but it will prove intellectual- 
ly stimulating to those who will devote some 
time to it. 

The first part of the book traces Kant’s 
teachings concerning Gefiihl. It will be remem- 
bered that the age in which Kant lived was pro- 
foundly interested in the nature of feeling. Rous- 
seau, Leibnitz, Wolff, and Teten all had some 
influence upon Kant’s thinking in this field. He 
apparently accepted the view throughout much 
of his life that feeling referred to pleasure and 
pain (“‘Lust” and “Unlust”). But a more care- 
ful consideration of the Critique of Judgment 
(published late in Kant’s life) leads Eklund to 
conclude that Kant meant much more by Gefiihl 
than the pleasure-pain complex. He conceived it 
as a cognitive instrument for the investigation of 
the inner life. Eklund asserts that at this point 
Kant became an empirical investigator; by 
means of the feelings he investigated the realm 
of subjective experience. This meant that he 
could no longer hold to the view that the inner 
life was essentially unknowable (pp. 117-18). 
The conception of the dignity of man, based 
upon the feeling of the sublime in humanity, 
was for Kant an empirically derived conclusion. 

The significance of this general approach to 
the feelings was considered in the second part of 
the volume under consideration. The question 
of the distinction between right and wrong was 
one of the major problems of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Allied to this was the problem of the rele- 
vance of morality to the truth of religion. Ac- 
cording to Eklund, Kant based his view of the 
moral judgment upon the primacy of the “un- 
analyzable feeling of the Good,” which was the 
crucial fact in the moral equation. Furthermore, 
this ““Gefiihl des Guten” provided the factual 
foundation for a valid philosophy of religion. 
Religion was for Kant the recognition of one’s 
duties as divine commands. As such it was in it- 
self a moral theory and found its support in feel- 
ing (p. 123). 

Feeling thus became for Kant an organ of 
knowledge analogous to perception and reason 
(p. 128). At the same time he insisted that it was 
not only that; it was also the motivational factor 
in human activity, and it had its pleasure-pain 
quality. It is this which leads Eklund to declare 
that Kant was more than the “‘intellectual ma- 
chine” of philosophic tradition. He was, in fact, 
motivated much more by feeling and affection 
than is generally believed. 
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Man is, from the Kantian point of view, at 
once a sensing, reasoning, and feeling being. 
Furthermore, the feelings provide the truest in- 
dex to what is highest and ultimate. It is this, 
combined with the conception of man as an end- 
in-himself, which justified Kant’s belief in the 
dignity of man. Intentionally or not, the author 
suggests in this volume the possibility of a re- 
newed study of the feelings as a third order of 
cognition. The perceptive processes have been 
and are being subjected to careful analysis; the 
reasoning or implicative level of cognition is also 
of interest to a sizable minority of philosophical 
thinkers. Perhans the next area for directed re- 
search is that vaguely referred to as the “‘feel- 
ings.” 

WILLIAM H. BERNHARDT 


Iliff School of Theology 


Church, Law and Society. By GusTAF AULEN. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 
114 pages. $2.00. 


The publication of this book, followed by 
Bishop Aulen’s volume of systematic theology, 
The Faith of the Christian Church, will bring to 
English-speaking readers for the first time with 
some approach to adequacy the thought of one 
of the ablest and wisest of contemporary the- 
ologians. Bishop Aulen may prove to be one of 
the most helpful theologians on the continent of 
Europe to Americans. He will make it more dif- 
ficult than ever to generalize about ‘“Conti- 
nental theology.” 

This little book deals with the theological 
basis of Christian social ethics and the social 
action of the church. It is written in the context 
of the Lutheran emphasis upon the contrast be- 
tween law and gospel. One of its great merits is 
that, while the contrast is maintained so far as 
the justification of the sinner is concerned, these 
two aspects of Christian faith are also brought 
together very closely by Bishop Aulen in the 
understanding of the Christian life. Aulen ap- 
peals from some forms of Lutheranism that 
have stressed the separation of the “two realms”’ 
of church and world with a consequent dual 
standard of morality to Luther himself, whose 
view, according to Aulen, was “hugely different 
from the pseudo-Lutheran theory that praises 
Luther for his ‘realistic’ view of human life.” 
Aulen says that Luther’s realism “did not con- 
sist in a will to give up moral claims on the life 
of the state and so to promote its secularization, 


but instead of that in his clear and unconfused 
view of the sweeps of the demonic forces at work 
in our existence.” The author admits that there 
is a side of Luther that can be claimed by those 
who interpret Christian ethics in terms of a 
moral dualism, but he regards this as a subordi- 
nate strain in Luther. 

Aulen has an extremely useful discussion of 
the positive function of law in the Christian life. 
He opposes the idea that law exists only to con- 
vict man of sin. He sees the law as the Creator’s 
law of righteousness which is known to us most 
fully and clearly in the Bible but which is known 
in some measure apart from the biblical revela- 
tion. He distrusts rationalistic conceptions of 
the natural law or of universal natural rights, 
and at times he seems to go far in denying any 
content to the moral law as known to reason. He 
is concerned to reject both Catholic and secular 
doctrines that ascribe universal knowledge of 
the law to the natural man. But he emphasizes 
the conviction that the law can be known apart 
from revelation, and he makes much of the foun- 
dation of this common understanding of the will 
of the Creator which forms the basis for co-oper- 
ation between Christians and non-Christians. 

Always Aulen takes a mediating and, as I 
should say, highly sensible view of the relation 
between the church and the world, between gos- 
pel and law, between love and justice. His dis- 
cussion of love and justice is most illuminating 
because he is one of the leading representatives 
of the Lundensian school of theology that has 
been associated more often with Nygren, with 
his tendency to isolate agapé absolutely from 
other forms of love. I do not know that Nygren 
would disagree with Aulen at this point, but it 
would be interesting to get such an account of 
his social ethics. Aulen rejects Brunner’s sepa- 
ration of agapé and justice. He sees that agapé 
must take many forms and must not be limited 
to most intimate personal relations. For Aulen 
love, in its primary form, is what he calls a 
“realistic, sober and substantial” taking care for 
our neighbors in all relationships. The relation 
of this to the full Christian conception of agapé is 
that our duty to our neighbors does not depend 
upon their worth but is derived from God’s love 
for them. But the actual content of agapé is 
whatever this caring for our neighbors demands 
in both personal and social relationships. 

As a bishop of a national church, Aulen 
writes with humility and open-mindedness 
about the church. He says that the national 
church may in some cases be a desirable way of 
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relating the church to state and nation, but he 
seems almost to warn against it as a general pat- 
tern when he says: “But certainly it would be 
unsuitable at the moment when national rela- 
tionship is secured at the cost of the Church’s 
freedom and independence as regards her duty 
to the divine message.” 

This book has a special importance because it 
helps to clear up an issue about which Lutheran 
teaching has sometimes caused great difficulty 
for non-Lutherans. Quite apart from that, it is 
one of the most satisfactory discussions of some 
of the most controversial problems of theological 
ethics with which I am familiar. 


Joun C. BENNETT 
Union Theological Seminary 


The Theology of William Blake. By J. G. DAVIEs. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. 
167 pages. $4.00. 


In The Theology of William Blake J. G. 
Davies has written a book which should be use- 
ful to any student of Blake’s poetry, and one 
which should also be illuminating to church his- 
torians and theologians dealing with the effect 
of deism on the later eighteenth-century prac- 
tice of Christianity. Such chapters as ‘Blake 
and the Church,” “His Doctrine of God,” and 
“His Doctrine of Christ and of Redemption” 
present many of the most generally important 
issues of Blake’s thought. 

Within this well-organized framework the 
individual chapters are developed in a care- 
fully documented and properly detailed way. 
Davies is, furthermore, aware that, if Blake’s 
mystical theology has any validity, it should be 
apparent to other minds and other times than 
those which first sustained it. As a result, 
Berdyaev, like Swedenborg, is useful to him in 
making clear what Blake saw in human experi- 
ence to justify his patterns for it—and also what 
he was able to make out of the physical world as 
a means toward understanding the spiritual. 

It is only in terms of such approval that I 
should like to raise a question or two about the 
proper method of studying the theology of a 
poet. As one would expect, Davies often finds 
gross differences between Blake’s writing and 
orthodox Christian statement. Of one of the 
chief of these he says: “The story or myth by 
means of which a doctrine is expressed is not an 
essential part of it, and so Blake’s doctrine of 


the Fall... is not to be deemed heterodox sole- 
ly on the grounds that it does not agree in his- 
torical or mythological detail with that of the 
Church, but only if it disagrees with the doc- 
trine actually taught ’ (pp. 95-96). Davies gives 
good authority for his remark, and I do not in 
the least wish to claim that it is always profit- 
less to separate myth and doctrine. It does seem, 
however, that, particularly with a poet, it may 
be a dangerous separation to make. 

In poetry, as in mythological statement, the 
precise sequence of events and the thing said are 
not separable. In the story of the Fall, for in- 
stance, which combines the means of both po- 
etry and myth, the sense of intimacy between 
man and God and the surge of aggrandizement 
within man can be shown in their relationship 
only through this one precise narrative. If we 
change the story, we no longer see man balanced 
in quite the same way between two such tragi- 
cally different sorts of gratification. 

Blake himself was profoundly aware of this 
kind of precision in art and myth. It is a part of 
the basis for his objection to the procedures of 
eighteenth-century science with its increasing 
lack of interest in the particular. If he made sev- 
eral new myths for the Fall idea, then, it seems 
likely that he was saying something different in 
them from what the Genesis story says. It would 
be not so much wrong as partial to call him 
Christian in doctrine at those points; he was fus- 
ing Christian and non-Christian material in the 
completed poems. 

Davies’ difficulty is inherent in his subject, of 
course, as he himself often implies when he com- 
ments on Blake’s failure to codify some particu- 
lar group of attitudes. Granting that the latter 
made considerable though partial use of ortho- 
dox statement, however, I wonder if Davies 
might not have made his point about Blake’s 
theological interest a little more convincing 
by providing more context for it outside of 
Christian doctrine. Blake as contrasted with 
Wordsworth, for example, has the power to see 
through nature rather than into it, the power to 
be concerned with vision rather than insight; 
therefore, ultimately with myth rather than 
mere event. His theological value exists within 
such an interest, and the reader warned of this 
fact might feel more disposed to grant its vital 
presence—though still perhaps not quite so 
willing as Davies to claim orthodoxy for it as it 
operates in his poetry. 

Dovuctas KNIGHT 
Yale University 
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Prayer and the Common Life. By GEORGIA 
Harkness. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1948. 224 pages. $2.50. 

This is a book for the layman—for the lay- 
man in general rather than for the specially ‘“‘in- 
telligent.” To say that is not to disparage the 
book but to indicate its audience. The book is 
truly a primer in which Dr. Harkness has in- 
tended to be original only for purposes of clarity 
and conciseness. In her intention she succeeds 
admirably. The purpose of the book is to bring 
its readers into that practice of a vital, God- 
centered, intelligently grounded prayer life 
which the author believes to be the most des- 
perate need of our present world. Such prayer 
will not in itself cure our world’s ills, but without 
it men will be unable to sustain the efforts 
whereby our grave situation will be alleviated. 
Believing that Dr. Harkness has persuasively 
elucidated her thesis, the publishers present this 
book as a joint winner for 1948 of their award to 
encourage writing that “will accomplish the 
greatest good for the Christian faith and Chris- 
tian living among all people.” 

The volume contains three major sections 
dealing with the foundations, methods, and 
fruits of prayer. The author presents the struc- 
ture of prayer in terms of an elemental analysis 
into adoration and thanksgiving, confession and 
petition, intercession and commitment, assur- 
ance and ascription to Christ. The fundamental 
meaning of each of these elements is presented 
in terms of an intelligible idea of God, man, and 
their relationships. This objective ground of 
reference does not exclude insights which the 
author has derived from the psychology of 
prayer and its history, from which she garners 
a wealth of classical and apt illustrations. Par- 
ticularly in the section on methods of prayer, 
the reader senses that Dr. Harkness is contrib- 
uting generously from her own experience, but 
with magnificent sublimation of all individuality 
while she distils insight into the central personal 
aspect of prayer. 

The author defines prayers in terms of the 
Westminster catechism as “an offering up of 
our desires unto God, for things agreeable to 
His will. . . .’ The whole book is dominated by 
the mood of oblation explicit in the definition. 
This reviewer believes that it is this definition 
that leads to the fumbling with which the au- 
thor constantly handles the crucial question of 
answer to prayer. This is the only thread of the 
book wherein the author tends to be hackneyed 
rather than classical in her statement. Con- 
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stantly she reiterates the idea that God answers 
prayer in his own way, which may be quite 
other than that expected by the supplicant. 
What she never says is that the question about 
an answer to prayer is frequently an irrelevant 
question because attainment unto prayer is the 
achievement of that condition of self in relation 
to all else whereby the vision of an ideal actually 
unlocks the door to achievement in reality. This 
recognition of prayer as participation in the 
ends of life rather than only as a form of means 
to life’s end seems to escape the author. Why 
this should be so is a little puzzling. In her dis- 
cussion of the fruits of prayer, Dr. Harkness 
constantly speaks as if prayer is the answer to 
its own petitions. It is already transcendent 
over frustration and fear; in and of itself it 
banishes grief; it effectively deals with our sense 
of guilt, and itself constitutes peace of mind. 
This realization of prayer as part and parcel of 
our destiny obviously informs Part III; it is un- 
fortunate that it is never stated explicitly 
enough, or early enough, to modify the discus- 
sion of the foundations of prayer. 

The real treasure of the book is Part II on 
‘““Methods of Prayer.” Though she mentions 
many another, it is obviously Brother Lawrence 
who has most helped the author to write this 
section. With him, and Paul, she shares the 
ideal of prayer without ceasing. And with 
Brother Lawrence she succeeds in demonstrat- 
ing the utter practicality of the ideal. Together 
they recognize the personal and environmental 
hindrances typical of their respective centuries. 
Together they recognize the fact of human 
busyness. And together they show how prayer, 
by first being put diligently and habitually into 
the interstices of the daily round, can become 
the matrix of life. Throughout this section, 
prayer is presented to the reader not as moral 
demand but as an opportunity which is matched 
by boundless opportunity for it within our or- 
dinary life. 

This book banishes with a word that whole 
mood of exquisite intricacy about prayer which 
characterizes Gerald Heard and others who seek 
its foundation in Eastern rather than in Chris- 
tian sources. Dr. Harkness returns prayer to the 
normal course of life. While it is not an extraor- 
dinary exercise, great prayer is not made easy; 
but it is recognized as possible within the com- 
mon life. 


W. B. BLAKEMORE, JR. 


University of Chicago 
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Christian Paths to Self-acceptance. By ROBERT 
H. Bontutus. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1048. xi+254 pages. $3.25. 

The thesis of this book is that Christianity 
must be and has been concerned with self-ac- 
ceptance, that “empirical evidence would seem 
to justify, if not require, religious and ethical 
consideration of an emphasis upon self-accept- 
ance,’ and that psychotherapy is prepared to 
teach religion much about the meaning, impor- 
tance, and process of realization of self-accept- 
ance. 

The author, who teaches religion at Wooster 
College, begins with an exposition of what he 
considers the three main pathways to self-ac- 
ceptance which can be identified in Christian 
history: the rejectionist, the forensic, and the 
meliorist. The rejectionist is the road of Calvin, 
Luther, Barth, Puritanism, and Niebuhr. Self- 
affirmation is found in self-denial. Self-depend- 
ence is found in dependence on God. The author 
believes that the merits of this view lie in its 
puncturing of any spurious sense of self-right- 
eousness, in encouraging man to face the worst 
within himself, and in denying a dualism be- 
tween a good and bad part of the self. It may 
fail to facilitate growth by undue emphasis on 
sin. He believes it further valuable for stressing 
individualism, adulthood, maturity, responsi- 
bility, but considers it deficient in dealing with 
those not psychologically adult. He considers 
that its holding forward an absolute ideal, and 
in proclaiming it unattainable, is sound, but 
doubts whether this is positive in meaning if no 
attention is paid to proximate and possible next 
steps. 

The second, or forensic, pathway is chiefly 
identified with Roman Catholicism. Its influ- 
ence on self-acceptance, he feels, is positive in 
several ways. It gives support to the individual 
and treats all men as children. It justifies self- 
love if it is “‘proper.’’ It limits sin to conscious 
and voluntary transgression of known law. In 
contrast, it has a negative influence on self-ac- 
ceptance by fostering dependency, not inde- 
pendency. It encourages, as in the confessional, 
“atonement rather than problem-solving.” Its 
narrow view of sin tends to keep aspects of the 
self from conscious awareness. 

The third, or meliorist, pathway to self- 
acceptance is illustrated by John Wesley, E. 
Stanley Jones, John Oman, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, and the American personalists. It leads 
effectively to self-acceptance in several ways. It 
stresses man’s capacity to change and grow. It 


underscores the love of God and man’s ac- 
ceptance of that love. So long as the person 
seeks help from God, outside himself, he may 
find himself accepted, with a resulting “in- 
creased strength and energy.” As obstacles in 
the meliorist view, however, the author men- 
tions frequent stimulation of ambition which 
can lead only to frustration. In addition, its 
paucity of symbols often leaves these truths dis- 
embodied. 

Self-acceptance is, says the author, “chiefly 
characterized by the recognition that one is a 
relative, finite, and quite imperfect creature . . . 
but that this same self ...represents powers 
which may be worked together by the rational 
consciousness in truly fulfilling ways.” Again, it 
is “that attitude which refuses to disparage or 
ignore any ‘part’ of the self as evil because it re- 
gards them all as capable of utilization if prop- 
erly understood and related.” 

Psychotherapy, the author believes, can 
teach much to any of the traditional Christian 
views of self-acceptance. There is a “notable dis- 
similarity of means between these two disci- 
plines [but] a remarkable similarity of ends.” 
Psychotherapy, he contends, helps the person’s 
capacity to function, to utilize his “powers with 
greater freedom,” but it does not say how those 
powers should be used. “Psychotherapy has 
demonstrated an effectiveness of method and a 
validity of principle from which representa- 
tives of religion and their people can greatly 
profit.” 

The main thesis of this volume deserves com- 
mendation. It involves re-examination of the 
Christian paths to self-acceptance and how 
these may require modification or restatement in 
the light of principles emerging in dynamic psy- 
chology and empirical study of personality. The 
inclusion of several therapeutic histories by the 
author is also helpful, although all of them are 
taken from books and nearly all from one source 
and point of view. The recognition by the au- 
thor that all major streams of historic Chris- 
tianity, even the “rejectionist,” have sought 
self-acceptance, as the latter term is redefined, 
is of real significance. 

There are, however, two assumptions in the 
volume which need to be questioned, even 
though this reviewer wants to commend the 
book and its central thesis. The first of these as- 
sumptions is that religion, the church, and the 
approach of the pastor to human problems is of 
a certain sort and that this differs rather basi- 
cally from psychotherapy. The psychotherapist 
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is “explorative and explicative,” while the reli- 
gious representative is ‘normative and educa- 
tional.”’ But this cannot be altogether the case, 
as the author recognizes when he says: “‘Suc- 
cessful psychotherapy is emotional re-educa- 
tion.” 

The impression conveyed is that, if a pastor 
uses explorative and explicative approaches in 
helping people, he is simply borrowing from 
medicine. If that is so, then why is not the thera- 
pist, if he moves on from the exploratory to the 
re-educative, borrowing from ethics and reli- 
gion? The point is not that the author is entirely 
wrong but that he has not dealt deeply enough 
with this very complex problem. Ithas great prac- 
tical importance, for if we pastors are only bor- 
rowers, then weshall beonly appliers, getting psy- 
chotherapists to give us the facts. The truth is 
that, while we can learn much from them and 
must work with them, we can learn and have 
learned much ourselves. And our perspective di- 
rects us to certain problem areas with which 
they may be only slightly concerned. 

The second assumption is similar. “The dif- 
ferences between religious and medical psychol- 
ogy in their understanding of the soul and in 
their treatment of its ailments are symbolized in 
psychotherapy’s application of the term symp- 
tom to the same phenomenon which Christian- 
ity customarily calls sin.” No doubt this con- 
fusion has been widespread. But a psychology 
confined almost entirely to consciousness has 
characterized all aspects of Western culture un- 
til recently, not religion alone. Indeed, Christian 
theological thought penetrated the truth more 
deeply before Freud than did any other disci- 
pline. What the author seems to be comparing 
is the average thinking in the church with the 
best thinking in medicine. 

These two assumptions are apparently based 
on the conviction that the contribution is large- 
ly a one-way street, from psychotherapy to re- 
ligion and not also vice versa. This may not be 
so; it may be merely a practical limitation in 
the task the author set himself. But while we 
can heartily second the conviction that theology 
can learn much from psychotherapy (whether 
medical, pastoral, or otherwise), we need also to 
assert that there is a great potential contribu- 
tion in the other direction. The psychotherapist, 
whether he knows it or not, is dealing with hu- 
man destiny. He may, properly, limit his objec- 
tives. But, in helping a sufferer to come to grips 
with his essential self and his human destiny, he 
can improve as he is acquainted with those larg- 


er perspectives which it is the province of theol- 
ogy to consider. Psychotherapy and religion 
are on a two-way street. 


SEWARD HILTNER 


Federal Council of Churches 
New York 


Christian Science and Philosophy. By HENRY W. 
STEIGER. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1948. xi+234 pages. $3.75. 

Mr. Steiger feels the need for a philosophical 
analysis of Christian Science doctrine and offers 
his study as a start toward filling the gap. While 
he is convinced of the truth and the efficacy of 
Christian Science, he has tried to give an “‘aca- 
demic” treatment of the subject independently 
of the official statements of the church. 

I do not find that he claims for Christian Sci- 
ence any important contribution to what is ordi- 
narily called ‘‘metaphysics.” Certainly the basic 
categories of Christian Science doctrine as he 
presents them are deficient in explanatory value 
compared to other systems of metaphysical 
idealism. Steiger complains that his interest in 
Christian Science as philosophy has not received 
much encouragement or understanding from 
Christian Scientists. 

Would it not be more profitable to examine 
Christian Science as a variety of religious de- 
votion instead of as a metaphysical system? 
Such a shift in orientation to the subject might 
have lifted into prominence some of the more 
illuminating things Steiger has to say about it 
and removed a good deal of the “philosophical” 
gobbledygook which clutters many pages. 

From this starting-point one might analyze 
two religious concerns within Christian Science 
—concerns which, I suggest, are in unresolved 
tension. One is devotion to a healing reality, 
however mistaken Christian Scientists may be 
about just how this reality operates. ‘God is 
love.” The other is a concern for “‘correct meta- 
physics,” a “‘consciousness of divine complete- 
ness.” ‘‘God is all.” This latter concern leads to 
negation of the reality of the finite things which 
are healed and hence to an implicit negation, it 
would seem, of the “healing” character of the ob- 
ject of devotion. If God is really all, can God 
really be love? 

In a discussion of the atomic bomb, which 
not even Christian Scientists can avoid talking 
about, the author seems to imply that if all the 
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residents of Hiroshima had been rightly minded, 
none of them would have been harmed by the 
bomb. Or should we say “‘bomb”? 


WILLIAM A. CHRISTIAN 


Smith College 


The Choice Is Always Ours. Edited by DoroTHY 
B. Puttirps. New York: Richard R. Smith, 
1948. 511 pages. $4.50. 


A small boy whose reading was restricted 
mainly to his aunt’s religious library tried to 
find out what passages might prove the easiest. 
Naturally his eye was caught by the places 
where marginal lines had been heavily scored, 
and, of these, he chose first those to which fur- 
ther emphasis had been given by an added word. 
He noticed that one phrase appeared most fre- 
quently— ‘‘How true!”’ And, when he had fin- 
ished studying all these picked sentences, he had 
been led to a conclusion. There was something 
which henceforward he could define and name. 
He called it “How Truth.” It was that type of 
mellifluous prose which (avoiding any specific 
instruction, still less warning) by its mere sound 
made his aunt, already comfortable, feel even 
more so. Some popular religious anthologies 
undoubtedly do come under the heading of 
“How Truth.” But there are today other collec- 
tions which are not appeals to the feelings. In- 
deed, it is doubtful whether they should be 
called anthologies, any more than a cookery 
book should be called an anthology of dinner de- 
scriptions. This present book, for instance, is 
much more a series of psychological recipes and 
advices than a collection of fine prose pieces. In- 
stead of elegant English we have a series of artic- 
ulated passages fitted together with connecting 
commentary so as to cover most phases of the 
spiritual life. 

This work is therefore a big one and took a 
number of years and an equal number of recen- 
sions to bring it to its present shape and size. 
The toil and time were worth while, for it is this 
shaping of the whole of the material into a single 
consistent frame of reference that gives this 
book its distinction. It is not aimed to support 
one religion or advocate one psychology. Its 
point of departure, its basic critical standard, is 
psychological. It holds—as most informed peo- 
ple now do—that much which in the past was 
accepted as spiritual was and is in fact psycho- 


logical. It is necessary to remove this alloy be- 
fore assaying the true metal. But the editors 
hold that this is a first step, not a final one. They 
distinguish the psychicai from the spiritual in 
order, when that has been done, to evaluate the 
“refined ore.” This, of course, is a third stage in 
religious thought, the first being when every- 
thing that was not physical was lumped as 
spiritual (evil or good); the second being when 
everything was taken as psychological. The 
editors have been mindful of the advice, “The 
Mind of the Universe can count above two.” We 
find, then, that in this book there is shown a 
competency to evaluate much mystical expres- 
sion and statement in psychological terms and 
yet at the same time to estimate the mystical 
experience, when free of simpler motivations, as 
a finding in its own right, a direct apprehension 
of reality. The book no doubt owes its increasing 
success (it was first privately published and has 
steadily won its way) to this appeal that it can 
make to the educated open-minded reader who 
requires two things: (1) that religion be ex- 
plained more basically than the conservative 
clergy explain it—but not explained away, as 
would the rationalists—and (2) that the com- 
mon working factor, the psychological force and 
method in all working religions, be found and 
defined. This book aims not merely at telling 
thoughtful people what religion is about but, 
further, at showing them how in modern terms 
they themselves could set about making for 
themselves— or taking and using one of the tra- 
ditional patterns—a working religion. Up until 
now the paradox in this matter has seemed to 
be that those who could least satisfactorily ex- 
plain their method could make it work best and 
those most intellectually competent to explain 
could not make their explanation work. This 
book no doubt will serve to close that gap. Few 
services could be greater, for, unless it is closed, 
then, into that “erosion fissure,” our civilization 
will fall. 


GERALD HEARD 


Santa Monica, California 


Buddhism, Vol. 1: Hinayana. By C. H.S. Warp. 
London: Epworth Press, 1947. 143 pages. 
7s. 6d. 

This small volume on Hinayana Buddhism 
is really a revised edition of the author’s Out- 
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line of Buddhism, published in 1934. It is to be 
followed by a second volume dealing with 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

The author divides his subject matter into 
three parts, following roughly the traditional 
Buddhist pattern of the Buddha, the doctrine, 
and the order. 

Thus in Part I, after an opening chapter on 
the sources which he holds to be inadequate for 
anything like a real biography of the Buddha, he 
nevertheless gives a rather vivid picture of this 
great Indian teacher in five short chapters en- 
titled “The Buddha,” ‘“‘Birth and Early Life,” 
“Home Leaving,” “Public Ministry,” and “Last 
Words and Death.” He draws his material most- 
ly from the Parinibbana Sutta, which, of course, 
gives the most detailed account of the Buddha’s 
early life and the closing days of his long minis- 
try. A little less of the details of those sections 
of the Buddha’s life-story and a little more from 
other sources exhibiting the Great Teacher’s 
habitual relationship with his disciples and lay 
followers might have given a more balanced pic- 
ture. 

Part II, dealing with Buddhist doctrine, is 
presented in five chapters. The first covers in 
bare outline Buddhist ethics, psychology, and 
metaphysics. Chapter ii gives the three univer- 
sal truths-—impermanence, sorrow or suffering, 
and the non-ego doctrine. The doctrine of man, 
the Buddhist view of Karma and rebirth, and, 
finally, the Buddha’s way of salvation, or Nir- 
vana, make up the content of the other three 


chapters. In all these matters the author draws 
largely on standard works in Western languages 
and occasionally upon the views of present-day 
Hinayana Buddhists. His treatment is usually 
all too concise, and frequently he refers the 
reader to these authorities for a more adequate 
treatment of the various subjects discussed on 
the ground that space did not permit his own 
fuller treatment. Probably the reader would be 
well advised to turn to these recommended 
works in the first place. 

Part III opens with a chapter on “The Order 
of the Buddha’s Disciples.” Then follows a 
skeletal outline of the historical development of 
Buddhism. In the closing chapter the author eval- 
uates Hinayana Buddhism as a present-day reli- 
gion. In this he draws on his own experience in 
contact with Buddhists in Ceylon. Here was an 
opportunity for making a real contribution toour 
understanding of Buddhism, but the reader will 
be rather disappointed in what he finds. Most of 
the chapter is devoted to an account of the non- 
Buddhist elements in the religion of the masses 
with little or nothing about what they have in- 
herited from the Buddha in their religion of to- 
day. 

The volume as a whole hardly measures up to 
what the author announces as his goal in his 
Preface, namely, ‘‘a book on Buddhism, at once 
modern, scholarly, concise and comprehensive.” 


A. K. REISCHAUER 


Union Theological Seminary 
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BOOK NOTES 


Essays on Freedom and Power. By Lorp ACTON. 
Selected with an Introduction by GERTRUDE 
HIMMELFARB. Preface by HERMAN FINER. 1948. 
Trade ed., Boston: Beacon Press; text and 
library ed., Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1948. 452 
pages. $5.00. 

Acton has been too long out of print, and all grati- 
tude is due to the Free Press and Miss Himmelfarb 
for this collection. Ten essays are included, together 
with the famous exchange of letters with Creighton, 
in which is found the maxim beginning ‘‘All power 
corrupts. . . .” The omission of some others may 
be regretted, but here are the lectures on the his- 
tory of freedom in antiquity and in Christianity, on 
the American Civil War and the backgrounds of the 
French Revolution, the review of May’s Democracy 
in Europe, ‘‘Nationality,” the Vatican Council, the 
valedictory of the Home and Foreign Review after 
Pius’ prohibition of free Roman Catholic scholar- 
ship, the ingenious ‘‘Protestant Theory of Persecu- 
tion,” and the ‘Inaugural Lecture on the Study of 
History.” 

The value of this volume is greatly increased by 
its editing. Mr. Hoselitz has compiled in twenty-five 
pages the most complete bibliography available of 
Acton’s work. And with regard to the phases of 
Acton’s political theory Miss Himmelfarb’s fifty- 
page essay is the best-informed and most suggestive 
discussion in English. It is curious that Acton’s 
papers have remained so long unexploited. This first 
fruit of Miss Himmelfarb’s studies in Cambridge is 
a most promising earnest of her results. She displays 
Acton’s progression from agreement with Burke to 
an increasingly rigorous moralism, although to the 
end, she feels, there was here a “‘profound ambiv- 
alence.” Acton did fail to create a new synthesis of 
liberalism and Roman Catholicism, as she contends, 
but his ambivalence can be adequately understood 
only by considering its religious and theological 
dimensions.—JAmMEs Hastrncs NICHOLs. 


Boas, GEORGE. Essays on Primitivism and Related 
Ideas in the Middle Ages. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1948. xii+237 pages. $4.50. 

When in 1935 Boas and Lovejoy published their 
magistral Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity, 
a series of four volumes was projected. The war, the 
impossibility of finding collaborators, and the ap- 
palling mass of relevant medieval materials have 
ended the enterprise. These essays, which, inci- 
dentally, are far stronger for the Patristic period 
than for the Middle Ages proper, are, according to 
their author, ‘‘neither complete nor exhaustive, nor 


do they exhibit that detailed analysis of ideas which 
characterized the first volume. Though they make 
passing reference to secular and sometimes to ver- 
nacular literatures, they make no serious attempt to 
do more than glance at them. . . . These essays then 
are suggestions for further research.” 

Nevertheless, there are great riches stored here, 
ranging from Philo Judaeus—who increasingly 
seems to be recogrized as the intellectual grand- 
father of the Middle Ages—to the speculations of 
Columbus about the location of the Earthly Para- 
dise. Information of great value is presented on such 
diverse subjects as the recognition of the moral value 
of labor, docta ignorantia, the development of the 
concept of the necessary relation between free will 
and evil, pagan contributions to Christian ascetic 
theory, the “noble savage,” and, above all, the 
origins of the idea of progress. 

One recalls that in his classic Idea of Progress 
Bury spends ten pages on the fourteen centuries be- 
tween Seneca and Machiavelli, demonstrating not 
merely that there was no idea of progress in the 
Middle Ages but that there could not have been one. 
And in his Preface to the 1932 reprint, John Dewey 
chants ‘‘Amen,” maintaining that no such notion 
was possible ‘‘until commerce, invention and natural 
science emancipated mankind from thralldom.. . 
to the Christian epic.” For some years past a more 
careful reading of theological texts than can be ex- 
pected of Dewey has been tending to show that, on 
the contrary, the idea of progress emerged from 
contemplation of the Christian epic. As Boas says 
(p. 206): ‘“The appearance of Christianity, a religion 
whose purpose was to supersede more ancient faiths, 
was in itself evidence to some Christians that the 
best things were not necessarily the earliest, that at 
any rate after the Fall, human history might be sup- 
posed to be an ascent, not always uninterrupted, 
towards the realization of values until then unat- 
tained.” The present volume marks the longest step 
thus far taken toward the correction of this particular 
misconception of our intellectual history.—LyNN 
WHITE, JR. 


ELSON, JAMES HINSDALE. John Hales of Eton. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. 199 pages. 
$2.50. 

The ‘‘ever-memorable John Hales” (1584-1656) 
enjoyed only a modest prominence among his con- 
temporaries, but after his death he was hailed as 
‘fone of the greatest genius’s that ever England 
produc’d,” and for nearly a century he was quoted 
more frequently than Milton. This rather amazing 
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posthumous reputation was due largely to the fact 
that the advocates of comprehension in the Restora- 
tion period found in his writings an almost ideal con- 
troversial weapon. 

Fellow and bursar of Eton College, Hales had 
lived quietly with his books, elaborating a ‘‘reason- 
able” approach to religion that might serve to 
mitigate the religious animosities of his day. Arch- 
bishop Laud, although disliking some of Hales’s 
ideas, was sufficiently impressed with his utility as a 
foil to the Puritans to present him with a canonry. It 
was this evidence of archiepiscopal favor, of course, 
that made a quotation from Hales such an effective 
stratagem in the hands of the Restoration dissenters 
and latitudinarians. 

The present volume by Elson is a competent and 
careful survey of Hales’s thought and of what little 
is known of his life. The author does not adequately 
come to grips, however, with the thesis presented by 
Robert M. Krapp in Liberal Anglicanism, 16 36-1647 
(Ridgefield, Conn., 1944), and his meager references 
to it are not entirely satisfactory —WINTHROP S. 
Hupson. 


Montcomery, JAMes A. The Bible: The Book of 
God and Man. Ventnor, N.J.: Ventnor Publishers, 
1948. 101 pages. $2.75. 

This is an unpretentious little book by a famous 
Old Testament scholar. It shows that its author 
knows the religious spirit of the Bible. Professor 
Montgomery reminds us that the uniqueness of the 
Bible consists in the fact that its monotheism was 
not philosophical, ‘‘dictated by the logic of a unity 
demanded by the universe.” Rather, Israel’s ex- 
perience of God was “‘the first to find unity and pur- 
pose in history” (p. 23). Inasmuch as this is so, it is 
only natural, says the author, that more than 50 per 
cent of the Old and New Testaments should be given 
to the delineation of the history of the Israel of 
God. And it should also not seem surprising that the 
writers of the Bible were concerned to portray as 
people of like passions with ourselves the key figures 
of the history in which God revealed himself to the 
people of the Bible. To show that this ‘holy his- 
tory” was also really human history, Montgomery 
gives about two-score thumbnail sketches of biblical 
characters, both men and women. He not only shows 
us that they were all human but constantly hints at 
the reasons for their lives having been recorded as 
such. 

There are two further chapters, one on the 
Psalms and another that tells us how the Hebrew 
poets discovered that God’s whole creation, all of 
nature, is a medium for revelation. These poets al- 
ways present nature as the work of God and as 
existing for his sake. The book affirms that God is 
made known in all his works, in history and nature, 
and is yet always to be sharply distinguished from 
these.—J. COERT RYLAARSDAM. 
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Morris, CHARLES W. The Open Self. New York: 
Prentice-Hall Book Co., 1948. 179 pages. $3.00. 
There are two central themes in this book, each 

closely related to the other. The first is the open self 

in an open society, and the second unity with diver- 
sity through interaction. As a social psychologist and 
philosopher—a rare combination—the author de- 
velops ideas which have attracted wide attention in 
his former writing. He sees the growing person as 
having multiple potentialities which are continually 
influenced by his cultural environment. However, 
the individual always holds in his own hand the 
power to remake himself and is responsible for so 
doing. Recognizing the values of typologies and 
acknowledging indebtedness to W. H. Sheldon and 
others for suggestive categories describing human 
differences, he emphasizes the fact that no individual 
can be pigeonholed into a single classification. Indi- 
viduals tend to vary in their characteristics at dif- 
ferent times and in different situations. He feels that 
a true democracy offers the best opportunity for 
individual growth by respecting, instead of repres- 
sing, individual differences. By the process of inter- 
action in a free society which is committed to the 
growth of persons, he believes unity may be fur- 
thered and a higher type of individual and social 
life achieved. In chapter iii we have an interesting 
discussion of the significance of language in the 
interaction process and of the need of careful refine- 
ment of our concepts in thinking, speaking, and writ- 
ing. In chapter iv he lists thirteen ways that people 
have called good, giving special attention to the 
seventh, ‘“‘The Maitreyan Way.” In a canvass of one 
thousand students this way rated highest. He de- 
scribes it as a balanced life—enjoyment, action, and 
meditation—the way of dynamic interaction of 
diversity. The book is a healthy tonic for those who 

hesitate to trust a democratic social order and a 

creative educational process.—E. J. CHAVE. 


Petry, Ray C. No Uncertain Sound: Sermons That 
Shaped the Pulpit Tradition. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1948. xilit+325 pages. $4.50. 
With pre-Reformation preaching the Protestant 

pulpit is quite too unfamiliar. But examination of 

this collection of sixty sermons by thirty-two 

‘“‘trumpeters” who sounded forth will reassure the 

contemporary preacher that they who went before 

him bugled brave and clear. 

From Origen (185-251) to Michel Menot (jf. 
1508-18) will be found Augustine of Hippo, raising 
the cry while the Huns were sacking Rome; Wulf- 
stan to the English when threatened by the Danes; 
Innocent ITI on ‘“How We Ought To Understand the 
Sea as the World, the Ship as the Church, the Deep 
Sea as Rome, and the Net as Preaching”; and Wy- 
cliff and Savonarola trumpeting the reforms which 
might have averted the great schism. 

Dr. Petry, graduate of Manchester College, 
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BOOK NOTES 


Indiana, with postgraduate degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is now professor of church his- 
tory at Duke University. His collation of these ser- 
mons has put the music and the thunder of historic 
Christendom at the disposal of present preachers. 
Fifty pages of introduction set the tone which the 
reader may expect to hear range through fifteen 
centuries of the Christian pulpit. A brief biographi- 
cal sketch of each preacher assures us that the great 
ones were near to life. Even to read their words 
should help the present generation to sound the 
clarion clearly.—ALFRED W. Swan. 


The Bhagavadgita. Translated by S. RADHAKRISH- 


NAN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. 388 pages. , 


$3.50. 

S. Radhakrishnan, one of the greatest of the con- 
temporary Indian philosophers, has made a valuable 
new translation of the Gita, complete with an il- 
Juminating introduction, with full and helpful notes, 
and with the Sanskrit text in Roman script. 

In his opinion, the Gita is specially suited to the 
purpose of reconciling mankind, since it ‘‘emphasizes 
the root conceptions of religion which are neither 
ancient nor modern but eternal and belong to the 
very flesh of humanity, past, present, and future.” 
The translation is designed for the general reader 
“who wishes to enlarge his spiritual environment.” 

Professor Radhakrishnan looks upon the Gita as 
more a religious classic than a philosophical treatise, 
a combination of metaphysics and ethics, treating of 
“the science of reality and the art of union with 
reality.” 

The Introduction dates the book in the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. and discusses the text and the chief com- 
mentators. For the Gita, the world is the scene of the 
struggle between good and evil, a struggle in which 
God is deeply interested. In that setting the indi- 
vidual self is a limited manifestation of God. Igno- 
rance is spiritual blindness; wisdom is direct experi- 
ence, which comes to men as soon as the obstacles 
to its realization are removed through yogic prac- 
tices. The yogic disciplines of knowledge, devotion, 
and action are discussed at some length. The empha- 
sis of the Gita is upon detachment from desires, not 
cessation from work. 

The notes, given at the end of each verse, are 
sufficiently full to cover most of the questions raised 
by the general reader unacquainted with Hindu 
mythology or religious terminology. They would be 
much more useful, however, if they were gathered 
together in a glossary; and if they could be read 
against the background of a summary of the Ma- 
habnarata designed for the general reader who has 
not read that epic. The Western reader needs a con- 
venient glossary to which he can turn to refresh his 
memory as to the meaning or identification of 
atman, advaita, prakriti, guna, sattva, Dhrtarastra, 
Duryodhana, Yudhisthira, Bhima. 

A comparison with the translation by Swami 
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Nikhilananda is inevitable. The Swami’s translation 
is not quite so literal and gives more of the flavor of 
contemporary Hindu faith, while Professor Rad- 
hakrishnan’s translation follows the text closely and 
his notes show a profound understanding of Indian 
and Western philosophy. Swami Nikhilananda’s 
translation includes an excellent summary of the 
Mahabharata, and a complete glossary; the Intro- 
duction by Professor Radhakrishnan is one of the 
best critical statements on the Gita in English. 
Clearly, both books are useful for the study of this 
Hindu classic, both by the general reader and by the 
careful student.—KENNETH MORGAN. 


VISSER ’THoort, W. A. The Kingship of Christ: An 
Inter pretation of Recent European Theology. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1948. 158 pages. 


This succinct account of recent developments in 
theology on the Continent is especially valuable, 
coming as it does from one who has seen those devel- 
opments from the inside and who shares the stand- 
point of the neo-orthodox movement. Dr. Visser 
’tHooft appears to stand with Barth in making the 
Bible the norm of Christian thought to the exclusion 
of all natural theology. In the present book, how- 
ever, he is not concerned so much to state his own 
viewpoint as to trace the theme of the kingship of 
Christ in its implications for Christian thought in 
our time as this has been developed in Continental 
theology during the war. He summarizes tle results 
of the most recent studies in biblical theology such as 
those of Cullmann, in which the theme of Christ the 
Lord is made the clue to the biblical view of history. 
He gives an account of the way in which Christ’s 
lordship was the rock upon which the church’s re- 
sistance to national socialism was established; and 
goes on to show the significance of this theme both 
for the church’s understanding of itself and for its 
understanding of its social message and responsibil- 
ity. On this last point American readers indebted to 
the socia! gospel will be heartened and helped as they 
find the strong emphasis upon the affirmation that 
Christ’s reign extends to every area of the common 
life. Whether the extreme biblicism of this move- 
ment can be an adequate basis of Christian theology 
is by no means clear as yet; but Dr. Visser ’tHooft 
makes it plain that there is powerful and creative 
new insight emerging from the confrontation of 
modern thought with the biblical message.-— DANIEL 
D. WILLIAMS. 


WEssTER, Huston. Magic: A Sociological Study. 
Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 
1948. 524 pages. $6.00. 


There are two kinds of scholarly contributions 
which the historian of religion welcomes: first, well- 
organized collections and presentations of archeo- 
logical, anthropological, philological, historical, 
sociological material with a minimum of sub- 
jective additions and, second, philosophical and 
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theological interpretations of such material. 
Some exceptional masterpieces manage to give 
us both. Dr. Webster’s books—his studies of 
Primitive Secret Societies, a classic reference work; of 
Taboo, a very handy manual; and now of Magic— 
belong definitely to the first mentioned category. 
From an immense range of anthropological reports 
the author has culled representative data on proce- 
dures, techniques, objects, persons, and functions of 
magical character in preliterate civilization. He con- 
sciously and consistently refrains from any discus- 
sion of the nature of “occult power” and the sig- 
nificance of corresponding practices for the under- 
standing of primitive man. But the varieties of be- 
liefs and practices and of types of magical function- 
aries has as yet never been studied on so broad a 
basis as in this volume. Notwithstanding a certain 
amount of overlapping of topics in the different 
chapters, the presentation of this vast amount of 
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material is lucidly organized. Each chapter is fol- © 
lowed by copious notes referring the reader to the © 
sources (“While I have written directly from the” 
primary sources, I would not disguise my indebted-" 
ness to those authorities who have preceded me in? 
the study of magic’”’ [p. x].). ; 
However, the thoughtful reader who studies the 7 
notions and images of Oceanian, African, Amerindi- 7 
an, and primitive Asiatic man connected with magic _ 
which are arranged in this great inventory will ask 
himself: What do these facts tell us about primitive 7 
man’s position in the cosmos he lives in, about his 
relations with others, and about the fundamental | 
motivations active in his life? There are enough im- 
plicit answers to such questions to be found in the | 
notions and practices recorded by Dr. Webster. He™ 
who will carefully analyze his material with this J 
purpose in mind will best thank him for his pains.— 


J. Wacu. 











NEW TESTAMENT 
LIFE AND 
LITERATURE 


¢ Donald W. Riddle 
* Harold H. Hutson 


Should become a favorite 
text for students of New 
Testament history and 
literature 
This stimulating volume presents a 
compact, unified guide to the New 
Testament as an important historical 
document, a great literary achieve- 
ment, and a book of religion. Appendix, 
Bibliography, Index. 263 pages, $3.75. 


The University of Chicago Press 











Reuelation in 
JEWISH WISDOM 
LITERATURE 


By J. COERT RYLAARSDAM 








In this deep probing into the Hebrew 
Wisdom movement, J. Coert Rylaars- 
dam has unveiled the problems of rev- 
elation, and, consequently, of authority 
and grace, to show dynamically how 
the Hebrew sages, aware as modern 
man of both their creaturehood and 
their freedom, moved from the natural 
and independent course of human free- 
dom to a final acceptance of the Divine 
Spirit. 
$3.00 


The University of Chicago Press 

















THE SOURCE OF HUMAN GOOD 
By HENRY N. WIEMAN 


THIS IS A THEORY OF VALUE offering a new approach 
to the problem of good and evil. 


AS A RELIGIOUS NATURALIST, Mr. Wieman believes 


that the source of human good is in the appreciation of one’s 


environment and the communication of this understanding 
to others—the ‘“‘creative event’? which transforms both man 


and his surroundings. 


THOSE WHO HAVE SEEN only innate antagonism be- 
tween naturalism and Christianity may find wholeness and 
creative unity here. Those who have abandoned either hope 
of progress or faith in absolutes may discover these and ration- 
al optimism besides. $4.00 
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